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Does  your  school  have 

^  iTiodeiu 


REPLACEMENT  PLANS 

or*  available  which  allow 
schoolt  lo  always  have  the 
lotosl  typo  appliances  at 
veiy  lew  lest. 


^ proper  development  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  domestic  science  field  it’s  important  to  have  modern 
appliances  in  your  home  science  kitchen.  It  helps  the  teacher. 
It  helps  the  student.  It  better  prepares  them  for  the  future. 


to  have  a  Public  Service  repre¬ 
sentative  call  to  discuss  the  "replacement  plan”  or  to  answer 
questions  on  kitchen  and  laundry  planning. 


Thit  it  lh«  only  detk  with  top  •otlly,  quioHy  odjustobl*  to  20°  slop*  os  thown,  10°  tlopo,  or  lovol  position- 
and  tt»#  only  d*»k  with  automatic  for*-and-oft  toot  odjuttmont. 


Iher^s  Mfy  one'^Ten^Twenty" Oesk 


No  other  school  desk  has  ever  achieved  the  immediate  popular¬ 
ity  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  are  according  the  new 
American  Universal  “Ten-Twenty.”  From  California  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  they  are  praising  its  exclusive  features — and  the  unmis¬ 
takable  contributions  it  makes  to  better  sight,  better  posture, 
easier  teaching,  and  better  grades. 

Make  us  your  headquarters  for  all  that’s  newest  and  best  in 
school  furniture  and  supplies.  Our  friendly,  experienced  staff 


and  our  large  warehouse  stocks  arc  your  assurance  of  immedi¬ 
ate,  intelligent  co-operation  and  prompt  shipment.  We  can  save 
your  time  and  conserve  your  energy. 

Your  Froo  Catalog  Now  Roady — Send  a  postal  card  request 
today  for  our  latest  complete  catalog  of  all  school  needs.  You 
will  find  it  an  invaluable  index  to  the  latest  developments  in 
school  equipment  and  supplies.  Keep  it  handy  on  your  desk, 
and  see  how  many  times  a  day  you  will  use  it. 


FREE  BOOKLETS 

“The  Co-ordinated  Classroom” 
and  “The  Case  for  the 
•Ten-Twenty’  ” — two 
authoritative  works  on 
the  modem  schoolroom, 
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FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 


SUMMER  SESSION 


FOR  TEACHERS 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL 


Temple  University  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  its 
Summer  Sessions  for  1952.  Regular  University 
facilities  are  available  to  teachers,  school 
principals  and  superintendents.  If  you  require 
courses  for  certification,  or  if  you  are  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree.  Temple  Summer  Sessions  are 
ideally  suited  to  your  needs.  Apart  from  its 
educational  advantages,  the  University  —  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  environs  —  offer 
many  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enjoy  spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 


Pr*-S«ssion 

Registration  June  6 
Sessions -June  9  to  June  27 


Regular  Session 

Registration  June  27  and  28 
Sessions  June  30  to  August  8 


Post-Session 

Registration  August  8  and  9 
Sessions  August  11  to  August  29 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


PHIIADILPHIA 

Writ*  for  liw  Uniwnity  whkk  B(tt  tlw  Iv  b«  offwrvd  dvrins 

tti«  ttS3  Swwwr  Sassion*.  Addr«w  Olk»  af  l(w  Iteoittrw,  Srood  StrMt  cuid 
MontgouMry  Avmm,  nillodalptiki  22,  Po. 
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A  Merry  Christinas  to  All 

This  Review  cover  this  month  wishes  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  All  Neu-  Jersey  Teachers,  with  a  photograph  by  Harold  M.  Lamb  rt. 
Convention  pictures  scaUered  throughout  the  Review  are,  with  minor  exceptions, 
the  work  of  Lynwood  Photo  Service,  Trenton,  William  T.  Hearncy,  photographer. 


PVBUCATION  AND  KDITORIAl,  OFFICES  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Fhiblication  is 
Hud  on  Dispatch,  400  -  38th  Street,  Cnion  City,  N.  4.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at 
180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9170.  Entered  as  second 
class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  August  34,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in 
Para.  4,  See.  968,  Act  of  May  28,  1929.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed  plea.so  send 
Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

NEMBEKSHiP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  11.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  reeeWe  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  nsed  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  eommnnlcaie  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon.  Ltbsrty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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Teacher,  Lorraine, 
is  also 

a  wise  homemaker 


Lorraine  Dixon’s  ability 
as  a  school  teacher  is  equalled 
only  by  her  talent  as  a  home¬ 
maker.  Lorraine,  widowed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  is  both  mother 
and  father  to  her  children, 
aged  6  and  9.  Doing  both  jobs 
well  is  a  tribute  to  Lorraine’s 
fine  character. 

For  this  family  of  three, 
Lorraine’s  salary  provides  all 
the  necessities.  To  protect  the 
future  in  the  event  of  emer¬ 
gency,  Lorraine  joined  the 
Teachers  Protective  Union. 
She  used  Christmas  money  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  to  buy — "free¬ 
dom  from  worry" — a  TPU 
certificate. 

A  TPU  "MH”  Certificate 
provides  money  for  doctor,  sur¬ 
gical  and  hospital  bills.  Pro¬ 
vides  generous  weekly  benefits 
while  away  from  work.  The 
cost:  only  a  few  cents  per  day 
.  . .  small  cost,  indeed,  for  year 
’round  protection,  Security. 

You  as  a  teacher,  aged  18  to 
60,  can  qualify  for  TPU  mem¬ 
bership.  Let  an  “MH”  Sickness 
and  Accident  Certificate  pro¬ 
tect  you  and  your  income  every 
day  of  the  year.  Clip  the 
coupon  below  and  mail.  Learn 
the  details  of  this  wonderful 
income  protection. 


TEACHERS  ^ 

PROTECTIVE 

UNION 

116  North  PriiKO  Stroot 
loncostor,  Ponmylvonia 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  TPU  membership  and  how  it  will 
help  me  protect  my  income  and  savings. 


PAY  CASH  FOlt  VOIIR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  Gty 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Elmployees  Credit  Union,  Demareat  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teaahars  Coliege,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Nigh  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Blast  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  Su,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teanack  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillaide 

*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


Q^metkan  folding  chairs 


NEW,  IMPROVED  DESIGN! 


DURABLE  — strong  steel  frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE  —  no  tipping,  cutting, 
snagging  hazards 
COMFORTABLE  —  extra-wide, 
extra-deep  seats  and  backs 
CONVENIENT  — fold  quietly, 
quickly,  compactly 
RUBBER  SHOES  — long-life, 
replaceable 

3  SEAT  STYLES  — formed  ply¬ 
wood  with  durable  lacquer  finish; 
formed  steel,  baked  beige- 
enameled;  or  imitation  leather 
upholstered,  choice  of  5  colors. 


BEST  FOR  EVERY  FOLDING-CHAIR  PURPOSE! 
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First  of  all,  of  course,  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  our  Association  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  as  your  President.  I  can  only  promise  my  best 
efforts  to  justify  it. 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  first  message  to  you  all  through  the  Review  should 
explain  the  principles  on  which  I  shall  try  to  serve  through  the  next  two  years.  If 
they  are  wrong,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me  so;  if  they  are  right,  we  will  all 
know  the  pattern  within  which  we  are  working. 

The  most  important  of  those  principles  concerns  the  function  of  the  President. 
As  1  read  our  Constitution,  he  does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  Association  policies, 
but  rather,  as  presiding  officer  and  executive,  to  see  that  those  policies  which  the 
members  themselves  make  through  their  regular  channels  are  carried  out.  I  believe 
those  channels  are  clear  and  should  enable  any  member  of  our  Association  to  make 
his  voice  and  ideas  heard  in  our  Association. 

Each  of  you  has  voted  or  has  had  opportunity  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  from  your  county.  These  are  your  direct  representatives  in  the 
making  of  Association  policy.  If  you  have  suggestions  for  new  policies  or  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  our  present  ones,  they  are  the  people  who  have  both  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  to  do  something  about  it.  Within  your  county  you  should  maintain 
close  contact  with  your  representatives  and  make  sure  they  know  how  you  feel.  If 
you  cannot  do  this  personally  and  directly,  you  can  do  it  through  your  local 
associations. 

Also  representing  you  in  the  Association  is  your  county  member  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  Like  your  Delegate  Assembly  member,  he  has  been  elected  by  your  vote — 
or  by  your  failure  to  vote.  The  Executive  Committee  is  responsible  as  a  whole  for 
carrying  out  the  policies  which  the  Delegate  Assembly  adopts.  Since  it  meets  at 
least  once  a  month,  your  county  member  should  be  well-informed  on  what  is 
happening.  He  is  also  in  a  position  to  bring  us  regularly  and  often  your  reactions  and 
comments.  He  is  close  to  you,  readily  available  for  information  or  protests;  in  my 
experience  Executive  Conunittee  members  have  always  been  anxious  to  let  the 
ofncers  and  staff  know  how  you  feel  and  think. 

Much  of  the  work  of  our  Association  is  done  through  committees.  One  of  my  first 
tasks  is  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  approval  nearly  200  individual 
members  who  are  being  asked  to  serve  on  some  18  standing  and  special  committees. 
It  is  traditional  that  each  Executive  Committee  member  shall  recommend  and  approve 
the  appointments  from  his  ovm  county.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  use 
on  committees  as  many  members  from  any  county  as  we  would  like.  Every  effort  is 
made,  however,  to  see  th^  all  sections  of  the  State  and  all  levels  of  teaching  are 
well-represented.  But  most  important  of  all,  we  need  willing  and  able  workers. 
Again  I  know  by  experience  that  Association  committees  welcome  your  suggestions 
and  conunents  on  their  work  and  on  the  problems  before  them. 

Finally  a  word  about  our  staff.  As  chairman  of  the  Office  and  Personnel  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  it  closely.  I  have 
implicit  confidence  both  in  the  ability  of  our  employees  and  in  their  desire  to  carry 
out  our  aims.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that,  like  the  President  himself,  they  do 
not  make  policy  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  the  NJEA  policies  do  not  coincide  with 
the  wishes  of  any  individual  member. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  of  our  organization  then,  is  to  remind  each  member 
of  the  NJEA  that  you  can  make' your  voice  heard,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  do  so,  through  the  direct  channels  which  already  exist.  In  that  way  your 
officers  and  your  staff  can  be  certain  that  the  policies  which  they  strive  to  carry 
out  are  those  which  the  majority  of  our  members  really  want. 

That,  in  my  thinking,  is  democracy. 

President. 
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NJEA  Sets  Pension  Policies;  Ups 
Minimum  Salary  Schedule  Plan 


The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  met 
for  six  hours  at  the  Convention  and 
made  major  policy  decisions  in  the 
fields  of  pension  and  salary.  It  also 
laid  plans  for  the  observance  of  the 
NJEA  Centennial  in  1953,  authorized 
a  special  committee  to  study  the  need 
of  additional  services,  staff,  and  dues, 
and  a  study  of  the  method  of  voting 
in  NJEA  elections. 

The  Assembly  affirmed  35-year, 
half-pay  retirement  as  its  goal  in  pen¬ 
sion  liberalisation.  It  decided  against 
a  plan  proposed  by  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee  last  May  under  which  the 
State  would  be  asked  to  make  up  annu¬ 
ity  deficiencies  in  teachers’  annuity 
accounts  as  of  a  fixed  date,  with  com¬ 
pulsory  rate  increases  thereafter  to 
keep  annuity  and  pension  accounts  in 
balance. 

It  approved  a  series  of  recommen¬ 
dations  by  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  designed  to  preserve  the  auton¬ 
omous  operation  of  the  Teachers  Re¬ 
tirement  System  and  defend  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund. 
Specifically  it  directed  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  “examine  critically  any  fu¬ 
ture  legislation  which  could  lead  to 
further  merging  or  consolidation  of 
the  Teachers’  Fund  with  other  State 
retirement  system”  and  that  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  i^aluate  developments  under 
recent  laws  placing  the  Fund  under 
the  State  Treasurer  and  affecting  the 
investment  of  TP&AF  money. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  pro- 
|>osals  to  amend  the  $800  minimum 
|>ension  law  so  that  it  will  apply  to 
teachers  retiring  after  July  1,  1951, 
and  so  that  the  new  minimum  will 
apply  to  members  with  20  or  more 
years  of  service  consisting  of  mem- 
Itership  in  the  Fund  and  service  in 
New  Jersey  prior  to  April  10,  1919. 
It  referred  the  problem  of  increasing 
certifications,  growing  out  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  deficiency  appropriations,  to 
next  year’s  Pension  Policy  committee 
for  study,  and  directed  a  campaign 
to  inform  the  teachers  of  the  State 
on  the  present  status  and  problems  of 
the  Fund. 

NEW  SALARY  SCHEDULE 

The  Assembly  approved  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  NJEA  Salary  G>mmittee 
for  upward  revision  of  the  proposed 
statewide  minimum  salary  schedule. 
The  new  proposal  runs  from  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $2600  to  maximums  of 


$4100  (no  degree),  $4300  (B.  A.) 
and  $4500  (M.  A.).  Increments  would 
continue  to  be  $100  a  year,  with  double 
increments  for  teachers  below  their 
proper  place  on  the  schedule.  The  new 
minimum  is  $2(X)  over  last  year’s 
proposal  and  $100  above  the  present 
State  minimum.  The  new  maximums 
are  $300  above  those  proposed  last 
year.  The  Salary  Committee  said,  “Re¬ 
cent  economic  changes — accelerated  in¬ 
flation  and  drastic  increases  in  in¬ 
come  tax  payments — have  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  salaries  appreciably.” 

OTHER  LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  im¬ 
plied  in  the  above  policies,  the  As¬ 
sociation  agreed  to  sponsor  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1952  to  extend  the  bonus  act; 
to  change  the  title  of  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  to  superintendent;  to  protect 
tenure  when  school  districts  are  di¬ 
vided;  and  to  include  school  sec¬ 
retaries  in  the  retirement  system  if 
they  desire  it.  In  the  field  of  federal 
legislation  the  Association  will  support 
a  $1440  exemption  in  federal  income 
tax  for  retired  public  employees  in¬ 
cluding  teachers,  and  a  National 
Board  of  Education  which  would  ap¬ 
point  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

The  Long  Time  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  reported,  on  the  basis  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  teacher  opinion,  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  additional  services  by  the 
NJEA  is  serious  and  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  add  services  without  expand¬ 
ing  a  staff  on  whom  the  demands  are 
already  far  too  heavy.  In  view  of  the 
expressed  need  of  expanded  activities 
in  such  fields  as  state  aid,  legislation, 
teacher  retirement,  field  service,  and 
legal  aid;  the  desire  for  increased 
attention  to  public  relations  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  lay  organizations;  the  need 
for  aiding  in  the  development  of  or¬ 
ganization  program  and  leadership  at 
the  local  level,  and  the  importance  of 
diagnosis  of  problems  and  long-time 
planning  at  the  local  level,  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  authorized  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  Question  of  the 
need  for  additional  NJEA  services 
and  such  increased  dues  as  may  be 
necessary  to  finance  them.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  that  committee  consider 
possible  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  collecting  dues,  including  semi-an¬ 
nual.  quarterly,  or  monthly  payments, 
and  the  possibility  of  having  dues  with¬ 


held  from  salaries  where  the  teachers 
wish  it. 

NJEA  CENTENNIAL 

A  special  Centennial  Committee  out¬ 
lined  a  tentative  program  for  the 
observance  of  NJEA’s  l(X)th  year. 
The  program  included  publications, 
visual  materials,  publicity,  activity  at 
the  local  and  county  level,  and  a  giant 
“NJEA  Birthday  Party.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  emphasized  the  Centennial  as 
a  great  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  to  call  attention  to 
the  things  which  the  Association  has 
done  for  children.  The  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  approved  the  tentative  pro¬ 
gram,  authorized  funds  for  the  Centen¬ 
nial  observance,  and  the  continuation 
of  a  special  Centennial  Committee  to 
guide  it. 


Choose  Ziegler 
For  Treasurer 

Geor^  Ziegler  of  Franklin  was 
elected  Treasurer  in  the  only  contested 
election  for  NJEA  oflficers.  He  won 
over  Charles  W.  Robinson  of  Clifton 
by  ten  votes,  995  to  985.  William  R. 
Stover  of  Pennsauken  became  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  vice-president,  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Ziegler  was  nominated  by  the 
State  Nominating  Committee;  Mr. 
Robinson  ran  as  an  independent  can¬ 
didate,  by  petition.  Both  have  been 
members  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  election  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
held  under  the  NJEA’s  twelve-year 
old  rules  governing  voting  by  mail. 
These  proved  cumbersome  in  opera¬ 
tion,  involving,  as  they  do,  individual 
requests  for  ballots,  and  the  separate 
return  of  ballots  together  with  voting 
stubs  from  the  membership  receipts, 
in  a  special  envelope.  The  elections 
committee  was  forced  to  discard  over 
260  ballots  which  were  not  accompan¬ 
ied  by  voting  stubs,  and  another  20 
ballots  not  mailed  in  the  special  vot¬ 
ing  envelope.  In  addition,  many  re¬ 
quests  for  ballots  failed  to  conform  to 
the  rigid  rules  governing  such  re¬ 
quests. 

Both  candidates  were  critical  of  the 
procedures,  and  the  NJEA  Delegate 
Assembly  authorized  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  changes  in  the  rules. 

The  tabulation  of  votes,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  A.  Coyle,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NJEA  elections  committee, 
was  as  follows:  Ziegler  Robinson 

Mail  ballots .  320  629 

Convention  voting. .  675  356 

Total .  995  985 
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donvention  Highlights 

Significant  Statements  by  OutstantUng  Speakers 
At  General  Sessions  and  Affiliate  Group  Meetings 


Teachers’  salaries  are  important, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  be  interested 
in  improving  our  financial  status.  But 
first  we  must  assure  that  good,  ade¬ 
quately-trained  teachers  are  doing  a 
good  professional  teaching  job  in 
every  classroom. — Mrs.  Florence  H. 
Price,  NJEA  President. 


T here  are  evidences  that  some  people 
think  higher  enrollments  will  recede  in 
a  year  or  two,  that  the  present  build¬ 
ings  are  adequate  to  meet  future  needs, 
and  that  there  are  teachers  enough. 
The  birth-rate  is  still  at  a  high  level; 
the  peak  of  enrollment  will  not  be 
reached  in  our  public  schools  until 
about  1958;  enrollments  will  continue 
at  a  high  level  until  well  beyond  1960. 
A  conservative  estimate  indicates  that 
by  1958  we  may  have  250,000  more 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  than  in 
1947-48.  Another  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  250,000  more  pupils  will 
require  8,000  additional  teachers  and 
8,000  more  classrooms  plus  necessary 
auditoriums,  libraries,  and  gymna¬ 
siums.  The  cost  of  the  additional  build¬ 
ings  will  be  more  than  $200,000,000, 
of  which  about  $50,000,000  has  al¬ 
ready  been  appropriated,  atul  the  toted 
cost  of  the  operation  of  the  schools 
will  be  increased  by  about  $50,000,000. 
— Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart. 


Mental  health  will  sustain  a  man  when 
hit  very  life  may  depend  upon  his  ability 
to  hold  on  for  one  more  hour.  Mental 
health  it  virtually  an  unopened  field  in  our 
schools.  As  teachers  we  need  to  learn  much 
more  in  this  field  than  we  know  now.  We 
need  to  study  current  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  child  growth  and  development  as 
two  decades  ago  we  studied  research  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  ...  In  the  elementary 
school  the  hest  work  in  mental  hygiene 
ran  he  done  In  a  classroom  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  is  small  enough  to  permit 
the  teacher  to  know  each  child  intimately. 
The  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  on  the 
elementary  level  is  endangering  that  situa¬ 
tion. — Clara  E.  CocKF.aii.LF.. 


Teachers  should  improve  their  train¬ 
ing.  /  would  no  more  have  a  “natural 
born”  teacher  without  euiequate  train¬ 
ing  to  teach  my  children  than  I  would 
have  a  “ruUural  born”  doctor  without 
adequate  training  to  remove  .their  ton¬ 
sils.  I  think  more  of  my  children's 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  their  ability  to 
think  straight  than  I  do  of  their  ton¬ 
sils. — Dr.  Andrew  D.  Holt. 


1  am  afraid  that  we  have  been  more 
concerned  in  teaching  the  principles 
in  science,  and  have  given  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  contributions  that  science 
ran  make  to  one’s  ideals  and  attitudes. 
The  integrity  of  the  scientist,  who  faces 
the  facts,  even  when  they  disprove  a 
cherished  hypothesis;  the  idealism  of 
the  scientist  who  risks  disease  and 
death  in  conquering  the  unknown;  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  true  scientist 
who  places  truth  above  all  else,  are 
the  concepts  most  important  for  the 
teacher  of  science  to  present.  —  J. 
Cloyd  Miller,  NEA  President. 


The  secondary  school  is  better 
equipped  and  prepared  by  reasons  of 
training  and  experience  of  its  person¬ 
nel  to  guide  youth  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  secondary  school  than  are 
the  members  of  the  instructional  staff 
of  most  colleges  and  universities.  It 
has  long  been  felt  that  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  in  college  are 
less  attractive  and  present  more  prob¬ 
lems  of  maladjustment  for  youth  than 
any  other  two  years  in  education  be¬ 
yond  the  elementary  school  level.  The 
National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  submits  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  not  admit  our  most  pro¬ 
ficient  graduates  from  secondary 
schools  to  advanced  standing  in  col¬ 
lege?” — Paul  Flicker  before  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals  Association. 

Today's  prohlem  is  the  understanding 
and  ednration  of  the  retarded  child  of  non- 
inherited  causation,  especially  since  these 
are  so  frequently  the  children  of  normal 
and  superior  parents.  Even  in  special 
classes  good  teachers  find  their  methods 
successful  with  part  of  their  group,  while 
others  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  the  best  of 
methods.  We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  their  group  might  be  those 
whose  condition  has  non-inherited  back¬ 
grounds.— Walter  Jacob  before  the  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Slow  Learners. 


Again  and  again  must  we  be  care¬ 
ful  that  the  novice  teacher -of  handi¬ 
capped  does  not  become  engrossed  in 
the  handicap  and  forget  that  the  child 
she  is  teaching  may  have  far  more 
factors  in  common  with  other  children 
than  he  does  different  from  other  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  normalcy  we  try  to  empha- 
siie,  making  adjustments  only  when 
we  are  unable  to  achieve  proper 
growth  for  the  child  in  any  other  wav. 
— Dr.  Eugene  G,  Wilkins  before  the 
Speech  Association. 


Not  only  does  a  state  of  war  still 
exist  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  but  there  is  animosity  and  fric¬ 
tion  among  the  Arab  states  themselves. 
Diplomats  know  this  and  have  given 
up  trying  to  deal  with  the  Arab  League 
as  a  body  truly  representative  of  its 
members'  interests. — Ralph  Chapman 
before  the  Elementary  Press  Assn. 


Each  year  in  this  country  there  are  close 
to  twenty  million  fresh  water  fishing  per¬ 
mits  sold.  .  .  .  Yet  how  many  of  our  high 
schools  teach  the  art  of  fly  tying,  casting 
and  fishing.  How  manv  teach  our  students 
the  vital  importance  of  land  conservation, 
the  need  for  stream  protection  against  poln- 
tion,  the  conservation  of  our  wild-life,  top 
soil,  essential  to  the  continuation  of  good 
fishing  and  hunting.  We  need  to  teach 
our  students  the  skills  necessary  to  enjoy 
our  great  out-of-doors,  to  handle  firearms 
with  safety,  to  shoot  with  accuracy,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  accepted  rules  of  conduct  of  the 
field,  the  forests  and  the  stream.— Dr.  H.  L. 
Berridce  before  the  Assn,  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 


Pottery  can  be  produced  in  a  fully 
equipped  industrial  plant  costing  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  manned  by 
trained  ceramic  engineers.  It  can  be 
produced  in  some  lady’s  kitchen  with 
the  help  of  her  10  fingers,  a  rolling 
pin  and  a  small  electric  kiln,  or  in  the 
clay  working  room  of 'a  public  school. 
The  materials  are  the  same,  and  the 
processes  used,  with  the  exception  of 
volume,  can  be  identical.  The  prod¬ 
uct  can  be  well-designed  and  executed, 
or  not,  in  any  of  these  three  places. — 
Carl  Espenscheid  before  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Assn. 


If  young  children  are  left  to  draw 
uhat  they  please,  they  not  only  feel 
pleasure  and  pride  in  their  work;  they 
also  make  new  and  exciting  fantasies 
as  strange  and  unexpected  as  the 
stories  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  or  the 
tales  of  Hans  Anderson.  Think  of  the 
ubiquitous  rabbit  at  Easter  Vme  in 
thousands  of  school  rooms.  Here  is 
the  spring,  the  time  of  the  renewal  of 
the  earth,  of  the  beautiful  myth  of 
Demeter,  Persephone  and  Pluto,  of 
young  calves  and  colts  and  baby 
chickens,  and  the  planting  of  seeds,  tdl 
subjects  of  delight  to  children.  Why 
limit  children  to  the  rabbit,  charming 
and  soft  as  he  is? — Belle  Boas  before 
the  Art  Education  Association. 
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By  LIEBER  ANKER 

Maplewood 

There  it  stood,  in  spite  of  all  the 
brochures  depicting  Tennessee’s 
great  civic  progress  in  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  realms  of  highways,  TV  A  dams, 
and  national  shrines.  It  should  not 
have  been  there,  of  course.  It  was  a 
backward  look,  a  kind  of  skeleton  in 
the  closet,  but  it  had  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  perhaps  respected. 

Tourists  never  would  have  found  it, 
but  we  did.  We  had  come  south,  glory¬ 
ing  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Skyline 
Drive  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  as 
we  headed  for  the  Smokies.  Now  even 
the  Smokies  were  behind  us  as  we 
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turned  north,  feeling  mellow  with 
memories  of  gray-blue  clouds  floating 
eternally  upward  over  the  smoldering 
green  of  the  mountain  forests.  Quite 
suddenly,  after  leaving  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  our  driver  remembered  a  tale 
of  an  isolated  community  off  in  the 
hills  to  our  left  There  weren’t  many 
facts,  but  the  names  were  intriguing. 
It  seemed  that  up  near  Norris  Dam 
was  Sharps  Chapel  (the  apostrophe 
long  forgotten  or  never  used),  and  be¬ 
yond  that  was  the  Mt  Olive  School 
district.  Here  lived  a  Mrs.  Hatmaker, 
who  wanted  to  get  help  for  the  school 
so  much  that  she  had  written  letters 
up  north  about  it 
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As  our  driver  told  us  all  this,  we 
leaned  forward,  the  heat  and  the  long 
trip  home  forgotten.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  an  anti-climax  after  Cling- 
man’s  Dome,  but  we  had  to  see  Mt 
Olive  School! 

Someone  opened  a  road  map  and 
necks  craned  as  an  index  finger  pointed 
out  Norris  Dam.  Only  one  or  two  com¬ 
munities  were  named;  Maynardsville, 
Tazewell,  Luttrell,  but  no  Sharps 
Chapel. 

A  gas  station  we  approached  looked 
populated  so  we  stopped.  Here  were 
real  hills  people,  and  they  knew  Sharps 
Chapel!  It  took  us  a  while  to  get  tnc 
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hang  of  the  directions,  what  with  the 
dialect,  the  details  contributed  by  all 
four  natives,  and  our  unfamiliarity 
with  the  countryside,  but  in  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  we  set  out  to  conquer  the 
hills. 

And  hills  they  were!  Not  mountains, 
not  like  the  Smokies,  but  lovely,  gentle, 
undulating  ridges  that  beckoned  with 
teasing  curves  and  sudden  vistas.  Of 
course,  the  TV  A  roads,  narrow  but  in 
good  repair,  enhanced  our  sense  of 
successful  adventure  as  we  left  behind 
us  mile  after  mile,  dotted  with  settle¬ 
ments  of  three,  four,  five  houses.  Now 
and  then  we  had  to  stop  at  these  houses, 
because  after  a  while  signposts  disap¬ 
peared  and  forks  in  the  road  became 
more  frequent.'People  were  barefooted 
but  cordial;  they  all  knew  Sharps 
Chapel,  and  the  name  Hatmaker  was 
familiar,  too. 

No  one  looked  at  a  wrist  watch. 
The  afternoon  was  now  on  the  wane, 
but  the  sun  was  still  high,  like  our 
expectations,  and  we  sped  on.  Then 
suddenly  we  were  at  our  first  destina¬ 
tion.  No  church  steeple  had  served  as 
a  pilot,  for  there  was  no.  church  to 
he  seen.  No  communal  busy-ness  an¬ 
nounced  the  end  of  the  search,  for 
there  was  no  community,  no  Main 
Street.  There  was  only  a  kind  of 
automobile  repair  and  supply  shop  in 
a  clearing  on  our  right  with  a  shed 
leaning  against  it  and  providing  an¬ 
chorage  for  a  tired  sign  that  said 
“Sharpe  Chapel  Post  OflBce.”  But  we 
couldn’t  stop;  Mt.  Olive  School  was 
located  some  sixteen  miles  ahead  and 
had  to  be  seen! 

Another  inquiry  and  the  trick  was 
turned.  A  few  more  minutes  and  there 
in  the  “holler,”  shaded  and  secluded, 
was  the  Hatmaker  cabin,  the  “open 
sesame”  to  the  school.  We  saw 
chickens,  a  calf  in  a  muddy  pond,  a 
deerskin  drying  against  the  wall  of 
an  outbuilding,  and,  finally,  a  young- 
un.  barefooted  and  quietly  waiting 
for  us  to  speak.  He  was  most  patient 
with  our  up-north  dialect  and  soon  was 
taking  us  to  his  mother,  who  was 
“down  the  road  a  piece,  settin’  with  a 
sick  neighbor.” 

An  incredulous  Frances  Hatmaker 
greeted  us.  Her  welcome  was  a  quiet 


one,  impregnated  with  her  conviction 
that  our  interest  in  her  school  was 
more  than  idle  curiosity.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  we  were  climbing  more 
hills  and  turning  abruptly  off  the  road 
to  reach  the  schoolhouse.  When  we 
stopped  beside  it,  no  one  spoke  for  an 
instant.  We  just  gazed  up  at  it,  a 
forlorn,  shattered  shell  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning,  fit  for  kindling  and 
nothing  else.  Every  window  was 
broken,  one  of  the  two  entrances  was 
a  gaping  doorway,  and  the  gray  outer 
walls,  indicating  two  rooms  within, 
looked  ready  to  cave  in.  Then,  quietly 
Mrs.  Hatmaker  was  pushing  open  the 
door  of  the  second  entrance  and  we 
walked  in. 

The  interior  was  even  more  startling. 
One  room  was  not  usable  because  of 
a  table-sized  puddle  created  by  a  hole 
in  the  roof.  The  other  room  had  been 
the  classroom  for  some  twenty-five 
children  of  all  ages,  for  whom  there 
were  some  scattered  desks,  two  wall 
maps,  a  calendar,  and  a  pock-marked 
blackboard  whose  surface  defied  the 
writing  of  so  much  as  cot.  Mrs.  Hat- 
inaker  assured  us  that  the  teacher, 
generally  a  new  one  each  year,  used 
the  rough-hewn  table  in  front  of  the 
blackboard  as  her  desk.  There  was  a 
stove,  too,  and  a  pail  and  dipper,  but 
that  was  all. 

Or,  almost  all.  High  on  the  wall  in 
front  of  the  room,  sharing  honors  with 
the  calendar  as  a  picture,  was  a  framed 
certificate  of  merit  signed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  citing 
the  faculty  of  Mt.  Olive  School  for 
one  hundred  per  cent  enrollment  in  the 
Association.  It  was  easy  to  imagine 
the  lonely  faculty  of  one,  a  bit  be¬ 
wildered  and  perhaps  discouraged, 
setting  her  chin  a  trifle  more  firmly  as 
she  glanced  up  at  this  reminder  of  her 
belonging  to  a  vast  army  to  defeat 
illiteracy. 

There  wasn’t  anything  more  to  see 
but  plenty  to  ask.  Mrs.  Hatmaker’s 
story  pmured  out,  rich  in  Tennessee 
hills  dialect.  Before  the  TVA  project 
was  launched,  the  community  had  been 
a  prosperous  one.  Gradually  though, 
with  the  encroachments  made  by  new 
waterways,  it  was  cut  off,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  urged  the  home-dwellers  to 


leave.  All  but  about  a  dozen  had,  but 
those  twelve,  clinging  to  a  familiar 
homefdace,  had  persisted  in  remaining, 
despite  mail  only  once  a  week,  a  “roll¬ 
ing^’  food  wagon  occasionally,  and  the 
maintenance  of  just  one  road  into  town 
(Sharps  Ghapel),  the  one  we  had  trav¬ 
ersed.  And  now  even  the  pastor,  who 
had  been  preaching  a  sermon  once  a 
month  in  the  schoolhouse,  had  left 
them.  Naturally,  the  government 
wanted  the  school  abandoned;  even 
in  its  neglected  state  it  was  a  luxury 
for  the  county,  but,  in  Mrs.  Hatmaker’s 
words,  “The  folks  just  didn’t  want 
their  children  haided  off  to  the  school 
in  town  and  didn’t  believe  the  bus 
would  come  in  bad  weather  anyway 
nohow.” 

Call  it  stubbornness,  if  you  wilL 
Call  it  clinging  to  outworn  practices 
and  illusions.  Denounce  it  as  self- 
imposed  deprivation  and  isolation.  We, 
too,  have  since  questioned.  But,  while 
we  listened  to  this  woman  tell  us  about 
her  perseverance  in  keeping  the  school 
open,  in  creating  some  degree  of  com¬ 
munity  life  through  games  in  her 
parlor,  and  plans  for  a  library  in  her 
yard,  we  couldn’t  help  feeling  a  bit 
awed.  Here  was  the  pioneer  spirit,  the 
dogged  adherence  to  principles  of  self- 
determination,  and  here  was  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government’s  effort,  despite  its 
better  judgment  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  to  foster  its  people’s  ideals  by 
letting  a  misguided  segment  of  its  citi¬ 
zenry  keep  a  best-cherished  symbol  of 
freedom:  a  school!  Keep  it,  that  is, 
until  Nature  became  too  peremptory 
with  winter  winds  and  rains  too  heavy 
for  the  weary  roof.  And  Mrs.  Hat¬ 
maker  knew  this,  but  until  that  day 
came  the  people  would  cling  to  what 
they  had,  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
their  children  could  be  educated  in  the 
American  way  in  spite  of  broken  win¬ 
dows  and  scarred  blackboards. 

The  day  came  sooner  than  expected. 
The  school  was  not  reopened  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  mothers-  up  in  the  Mt 
Olive  School  district  are  resignedly 
bidding  goodbye  to  their  children  each 
morning  as  die  bus  pulls  up  at  six 
o’clock  for  the  long  ride  to  the  Big 
Sinks  school.  American  education 
marches  on! 
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Case  History  of  John 


I?’ 


JOHN  was  one  of  twenty-four  pupils 
who  were  given  to  me  on  October 
hrat  after  the  Board  of  Education  had 
decided  to  divide  the  academic  load 
of  two  teachers  in  a  small  country- 
school.  An  except  four  of  the  group 
were  retarded  in  reading — the  retarda¬ 
tion  ranging  from  one  year  to  five 
years. 

John  appeared  at  school  that  first 
day  equipp^  with  a  large  rubber  band 
designed  for  a  model  airplane  motor. 
He  immediately  got  it  rigged  to  his 
desk,  anchored  his  foot  in  it  and  began 
a  rhythmic  swing  that  was  to  go  on 
for  days.  Each  morning  as  1  watched 
him  adjust  his  gadgets  and  settle  down 
into  his  far-away  world,  I  would  feel 
more  and  more  inadequate  to  meet 
the  situation. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  sixth 
year  of  school;  he  was  going  on 
eleven ;  he  had  never  completed  an 
assignment  There  were  times  as  I 
watched  that  he  seemed  to  have  good 
intoitions  but  in  a  short  while  the  far¬ 
away  land  of  dreams  would  take  over, 
and  off  he  would  drift.  He  was  in  a 
group  that  had  been  given  a  third 
grade  reader  but  tests  revealed  that 
his  independent  reading  level  was  the 
primer.  He  was  put  with  four  others 
on  a  one-one  instructional  level.  This 
brought  a  prompt  visit  from  mamma. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PROBLEM 
I  had  noted  the  baby-like  smooth¬ 
ness  of  his  skin  and  the  dimpled 
roundness  of  his  face  and  body,  and 
was  sure  by  this  time  that  there  was 
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a  glandular  condition  involved.  So 
when  his  mother  came  to  protest,  I  had 
collected  enough  evidence  to  convince 
her  that  1  could  do  something  for 
John  with  her  help. 

She  said  that  she  had  had  him  to 
the  family  physician  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  and  that  he  had  pronounced  him 
physically  sound,  but  when  I  com¬ 
pared  his  complexion  and  baby-like 
appearance  with  other  boys  his  age, 
she  confided  that  there  were  physical 
difiBculties.  I  explained  how  necessary 
it  is  to  have  the ,  child  physically 
equipped  to  do  the  job  we  ask  of  him 
educationally.  1  was  able  to  hold  out 
hope  to  her  that  once  we  got  him 
started  on  the  road  to  learning  he 
would  make  rapid  progress. 

She  took  him  to  a  noted  child  spe¬ 
cialist  who  diagnosed  his  serious 
glandular  deficiency.  He  began  treat¬ 
ment  at  once.  The  first  three  weeks, 
he  was  extremely  restless  and  took  on 
an  aggressiveness  that  was  entirely 
foreign  to  his  previous  nature.  During 
this  period  I  required  a  minimum  of 
individual  work  from  John,  but  pre¬ 
served  his  entity  with  the  group  by 
having  many  lively  word  games.  He 
went  with  others  on  nature  hunts  or 
helped  in  the  construction  of  a  village 
that  was  a  classroom  project. 

VOLUNTARY  WORK 

About  the  fourth  week  after  treat¬ 
ments  had  l>egun.  I  noticed  one  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  was  working  at  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  arithmetic  work  book. 
Also  about  this  time  he  began  to  take 


an  interest  in  choral  reading,  which  1 
had  been  doing  daily  in  order  to  get 
the  poor  readers  into  the  swing  of 
rhythmic  phrasing.  I  saw  a  new  light 
in  his  eyes  and  noted  a  smile  come 
over  his  face  now  and  then.  Soon  he 
was  saying  many  of  the  phrases  from 
the  various  poems  from  memory. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  a  note  of 
enjoyment. 

Then  1  began  to  talk  to  him  about 
his  needs.  He  and  1  were  in  partner¬ 
ship  now.  He  knew  what  he  needed. 
He  was  willing  to  go  to  work.  We  set 
a  goal — sixth  grade  level  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  September.  Little  by  little  1 
kept  increasing  the  load — always  tell¬ 
ing  him  to  let  me  know  when  it  got 
too  big — but  he  was  willing. 

It  seemed  advisable  to  switch  read¬ 
ing  series  inasmuch  as  the  old  one  had 
been  basal  for  so  many  years.  We 
went  through  book  one  orally,  keeping 
a  list  of  all  the  words  which  he  did 
not  recognize  readily.  From  this  list  1 
made  card  games  which  we  played  in 
groups  at  lunch  time,  and  he  played 
with  other  groups  while  I  was  working 
on  other  lessons.  With  four  other 
pupils  he  worked  through  the  entire 
series  of  “Phonics  We  Use.”  He  went 
through  each  half  step  of  the  reading 
series  in  succession,  following  each  de¬ 
tail  in  the  teachers’  guide  and  the  work 
book,  supplemented  by  extra  drill  as 
difficulties  warranted.  He  was  tested 
at  each  half  step.  The  results  were 
low,  then  low-average  through  all  the 
steps  to  three-one.  His  oral  reading 
was  laborious,  but  he  was  grasping 
ideas  and  struggling  along. 

A  QUICK  JUMP 

Suddenly  during  the  latter  part  of 
January  after  months  of  seemingly 
little  progress,  his  reading  took  on  a 
smoothness  with  interpretation.  Check¬ 
ing  I  found  that  by  actual  test  he  had 
skipped  a  whole  reading  level.  Then 
1  put  him  in  two  reading  groups.  He 
worked  in  both  groups  until  the  end 
of  the  term.  During  March,  April,  and 
May  he  swung  into  the  arithmetic  and 
English  of  the  regular  fifth  grade.  He 
fluctuated  from  fourth  to  the  fifth 
graded  lists  in  spelling.  He  joined  the 
Weekly  Reader  groups  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord  and  when  the  Grade  Five  Weekly 
Reader  test  was  given  he  took  it  and 
graded  hard  fifth  grade  reader. 

He  will  enter  the  sixth  grade  in  the 
fall  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
he  will  be  holding  his  own  with  those 
of  his  group  who  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  established  frequency  curve. 

Thus  a  happily  adjusted  personality 
was  bom  through  meeting  individual 
needs  by  the  school,  achieving  home 
cooperation  to  obtain  physical  fitness 
(without  which  all  educational  efforts 
are  helpless)  and  an  adequate  reading 
program. 
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Shirley  Starts  Something 

By  MARGARET  D.  SCULLY* 

Note  on  Wednesday  afternoons  our  class  scatters  through 
the  lower  grades^  where  we  have  built  our  own  audience 
for  experienced  readers  of  carefully  selected  stories. 


“May  Tina  and  I  read  this  story  to 
Miss  Bright’s  children?”  asked  Shirley, 
a  vivacious  little  fourth  grader,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  expectancy!  She 
held  up  a  beautifully  illustrate  story 
book  that  she  brought  from  home, 
“The  Fuzzy  Little  Duckling.”  “See, 
they’d  like  it,”  she  continue.  “I’ll 
read  part,  and  Tina  can  read  part.  I’ll 
ree  the  most,  though,  because  Tina 
can’t  read  very  well.  And  we  can  show 
the  pictures!” 

Shirley  had  it  all  planned  in  her 
mind.  Just  how  completely  she  had  it 
lanned,  I  was  to  further  discover  when 
replie,  “I  think  that  would  be  fine, 
Shirley.  I’ll  ask  Miss  Bright  when  she 
would  like  to  have  you  and  Tina  read 
it  to  her  class.” 

“Oh,  I  asked  her,”  replied  Shirley. 
“She  said  we  could  come  down  when¬ 
ever  you  let  us!” 

During  class  I  asked  Shirley  to  tell 
what  she  and  Tina  planned  to  do.  The 
children  thought  it  was  a  grand  idea. 
This  lead  to  a  discussion  of  an  oral 
reading  situation.  I  asked  the  class 
just  what  they  had  to  remember  if  they 
were  going  to  read  a  story  for  an 
audience  to  enjoy.  Their  responses 
were: 

1.  Read  slowly  to  the  little  children. 

1.  Read  distinctly,  so  all  will  hear. 

3.  Read  smoothly,  know  all  the  words. 

4.  Practice  reading  before  reading  to 
the  other  children. 

5.  Stand  np  straight,  on  hoth  feet. 

6.  Hold  the  book  so  it  doesn’t  cover  the 
month. 

7.  If  people  are  talking  in  the  story,  read 
jnst  as  they  wonld  talk. 

8.  Use  good  expression. 

9.  If  there  are  interesting  pictures  in 
the  book,  show  them,  bring  snre  that 
everyone  sees  them. 

10.  Let  the  andience  take  part  once  in 
a  while,  by  asking  them  questions 
about  the  pictures  as  they  are  shown. 

After  die  discussion,  Shirley  and 
Tina  read  the  story  to  us.  They  had 
read  it  at  home,  so  this  was  a  re¬ 
reading  for  them.  Shirley  read  very 
fluently.  The  words  were  easy  for  her. 
She  showed  the  pictures  very  nicely. 
That  “Tina  doesn’t  read  very  well”  was 
true.  Tina  read  surprisingly  .well,  how¬ 
ever.  The  few  words  she  hesitated 
over,  three,  to  be  exact,  Shirley  pro¬ 
nounced  for  her. 


It  was  an  interesting  experience  for 
the  rest  of  the  class.  They  were  listen¬ 
ing  very  carefully  and  watching  every 
movement  of  the  girls.  They  enjoyed 
seeing  the  pictures.  Even  though  the 
story  was  below  their  interest  level, 
they  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  it  in 
terms  of  how  the  Pre-first  children 
would  like  it.  Their  first  response, 
after  Shirley  and  Tina  finished,  was, 
“The  little  children  will  like  that 
story.” 

Then  we  discussed  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  Tina’s  and  Shirley’s  reading. 
We  agreed  that  each  of  them,  indi¬ 
vidually,  had  fidfilled  practically  all 
the  “musts”  we  had  named  previously 
for  oral  reading. 

The  following  morning  I  went  over 
the  story  with  Tina.  She  knew  the 
three  words  that  had  given  her  trouble 
tlie  day  before.  She  had  read  the  story 
to  her  little  brother  and  to  her  Grand¬ 
mother,  so  she  was  very  familiar  with 
it.  She  was  now  very  anxious  to  read 
it  to  the  Pre-first  Grade. 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  girls  went 
off  to  Miss  Bright’s  room  to  read  the 
story.  We  all  wished  them  well.  We 
told  them  that  they  were  representing 
cur  whole  class  in  Miss  Bright’s  room, 
and  they  should  do  their  very  best  so 
we  would  be  very  proud  of  them. 

When  they  returned,  they  were 
bubbling  over  with  reactions  to  their 
ei^rience.  Shirley’s  first  words  were, 
“Tney  liked  it  They  want  us  to  come 
again.”  Tina  said,  “I  didn’t  make  a 
mistake.  They  want  us  to  read  them 
another  story.”  The  rest  of  the  class 
was  so  interested  that  everyone  wanted 
to  go  down  and  read  a  story! 

Later  I  asked  Miss  Bright  how  the 
children  made  out.  She  said  what  a 
wonderful  experience  it  was  for  her 
little  children  to  see  and  hear  those 
two  girls  read  from  that  story  book. 
They  asked  her  afterwards  if  they 
really  knew  all  those  words.  She  said 
tltey’d  like  to  have  them  come  in  again 
to  read  to  them. 

I  thought  out  a  plan  whereby  two 
pupils  could  go  into  each  of  our  lower 
grades  each  week  to  read  a  story.  I 
approached  the  principal,  explained 

*Mis8  Scully  teaches  grades  four  and  five 
in  Clenwnod  Avenue  School,  Wildwood. 


my  plan,  and  asked  her  opinion.  She 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  saying 
it  would  also  promote  a  good  feeling 
amongst  the  various  grades.  Then  I 
approached  the  teachers.  They,  too, 
were  glad  to  cooperate.  We  set  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock  as  our 
audience  reading  time.  I  asked  the 
teachers  to  send  me  comments  as  to 
how  the  children  read,  especially  any 
mistakes  or  difficulties  they  might  have, 
so  we  could  correct  them. 

This  reading  was  to  be  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  Only  pupils  who  wanted 
to  were  to  read  in  another  room.  They 
were  to  choose  a  person  to  read  with 
them,  decide  w’hich  class  they  wanted 
to  read  to,  then  select  a  story  suitable 
to  that  particular  class.  They  could 
use  a  library  book  from  the  room,  or 
bring  a  book  from  home.  The  two 
pupils  would  read  the  story  to  them¬ 
selves,  become  familiar  with  it,  then 
read  it  to  our  class.  We  would  dis¬ 
cuss  it  from  every  angle,  remembering 
the  “musts”  for  oral  reading.  Mis¬ 
takes,  if  any,  would  be  corrected.  If 
special  help  was  still  needed,  I  wonld 
give  it  The  parents  were  very  good 
in  helping  die  children  select  appro¬ 
priate  stories  from  hone.  I  helped 
them  choose  stories  when  they  needed 
my  help.  Most  of  them  made  excel¬ 
lent  choices  themselves.  After  a  re¬ 
reading  to  the  class,  if  this  was  needed, 
the  pupils  were  ready  to  go  into  the 
room  of  their  choice  to  read  their 
story.  Off  they  would  go! 

When  they  returned  to  our  room,  we 
would  have  them  tell  us  about  the 
other  pupils’  reactions  to  the  story 
and  anything  else  of  interest  they 
might  have  to  relate.  When  I  received 
the  teacher's  comments,  I  would  see 
to  it  that  individual  mistakes  were 
corrected  before  or  during  the  next 
reading  situation.  The  children  knew 
their  reading  was  being  evaluated.  I 
had  told  them  that  as  long  as  I  couldn’t 
be  on  hand  to  hear  their  stories.  I’d 
ask  the  different  teachers  how  they 
made  out. 

At  first  all  the  volunteers  were  girls. 
1  let  it  go  unnoticed  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  hoping  the  boys  would  join  in. 
They  didn’t,  however,  so  I  asked  for 
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some  of  the  boys  to  volunteer.  At 
first  they  were  somewhat  reticent,  then 
tsro  brave  boys  said  they’d  go  into 
Ae  First  Grade  to  read.  My  prin- 
croal  teaches  that  grade.  I  told  her 
what  a  time  I  had  getting  the  boys  to 
take  an  active  part  in  this  reading 
program,  and  that  these  two  were  the 
first  She  told  me  afterwards  that 
one  would  think  they  had  been  doing 
that  type  of  reading  program  all  along; 
they  were  so  composed  before  her 
group. 

Excellent  comments  were  received 
as  our  audience  reading  progressed. 
Mistakes  such  as  “pitcher”  for  “pic¬ 
ture,”  “cornin’  ”  for  “coming,”  were 
reported.  These  were  corrected  by  me 
with  the  individuals.  Later  we  dis¬ 
cussed  these  common  errors  with  the 
entire  class.  Other  mistakes,  such  as, 
reading  too  fast  for  little  people  to 
get  the  meaning;  not  reading  loud 
enough;  not  reading  distinctly;  were 
brought  to  our  attention  through  the 
comments.  All  of  these  helped  us  im¬ 
prove  our  reading  habits.  The  pupils 
aetually  tried  hard  to  overcome  their 
individud  difficulties. 

One  fifth  grade  girl  whose  reading 
level  is  but  4.0  did  such  a  grand  job 
of  reading,  shewing  the  pictures,  and 
asking  questions  about  them  to  the 
First  Grade,  the  principal  asked  me 
to  have  her  go  into  the  other  rooms 
and  read  that  same  story.  That  child 
was  as  thrilled  as  could  be. 

Whan  “Visit  the  Schools”  week 
raHed  around,  our  “Open  House  Day” 
was  Wednesday.  I  told  the  children 
who  had  volunteered  for  that  day  that 
the  situation  would  be  different.  Par¬ 
ents  would  be  in  the  rooms  to  listen 
ta  their  stories  when  they  went  to 
read  them.  1  said  again  that  they 
didn’t  have  to  go  if  they  didn’t  want 
to.  They  all  wanted  to  go. 

Parent*  of  my  pupils  were  in  my 
room  when  the  volunteers  read  to  the 
class  before  going  to  the  other  rooms. 
We  explained  the  audience  reading 
program  to  them.  Of  course,  they 
knew  about  it  from  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  Some,  however,  asked  why  their 
children  had  not  gone  in  another  room, 
so  1  explained  that  it  was  purely  vol¬ 
untary.  Many  parents  did  not  know 
that.  Some  marveled  at  the  fact  that 
their  child  went  into  another  room 
to  read.  Others  were  very  anxious 
that  their  child  volunteer.  1  told  them 
that  a  little  encouragement  on  their 
part  might  help. 

Audience  reading  is  now  a  vital  ac¬ 
tivity  in  our  classroom.  The  pupils 
are  aware  of  a  reason  and  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  obtaining  the  mechanics  and 
skills  of  reading  in  order  to  put  them 
into  practical  use. 

All  but  three  of  my  thirty-four  pu¬ 
pils  have  taken  part  in  the  audience 


reading  in  other  rooms.  Those  three 
are  non-readers.  They  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  stories  the  others  have 
read,  however,  and  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions. 

The  teachers  and  pupUs  of  the  Pre- 
first,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Grades 


have  told  us  that  they  look  eagerly 
forward  to  Wednesdays,  when  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  graders  read  them 
a  story.  And  my  Fourth  and  Fifth 
graders  look  eagerly  forward  to  Wed¬ 
nesdays  when  they  go  into  other  rooms 
to  read  a  story  to  the  children  there. 


Questions  For  Discussion 


Here  are  some  stimulating  ideas  for  local 
association  or  school  faculty  meetings. 
They  stem  from  It  Starts  in  the  Oass* 
room,  the  new  teachers^  handbook  on 
Public  Relations. 


•  What  are  some  of  the  “pictures” 
that  parents  get  about  teachers?  Why? 

•  What  effect  do  such  pictures  have 
upon  school  policies?  Upon  instruc¬ 
tion? 

•  Compare  the  public  relation  op¬ 
portunities  of  classroom  teachers  and 
school  administrators. 

•  List  several  statements,  often  used 
by  teachers,  which  can  be  harmful  to 
the  whole  profession. 

•  In  terms  of  professional  ethics  and 
loyalty,  what  better  statements  might 
have  been  made  to  fit  the  situations 
illustrated  by  the  statements  listed? 

•  Name  and  discuss  some  of  the 
types  of  individual  teacher  behavior 
which  have  made  for  good  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Homeu'ork:  Ask  pupib  the  reason 
behind  specific  class  procedures  and 
evaluate  their  replies. 

•  How  can  one  defend  the  idea  that 
pupils  should  know  the  “why”  of  our 
teaching? 

•  List  on  the  blackboard  under  three 
headings — pupils,  parents,  and  com¬ 
munity — the  technics  used  in  your 
school  to  build  understanding  of  the 
“why”  of  instruction. 

•  Show  how  a  given  teaching  method 
may  produce  either  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  public  relations.  Why? 

•  What  do  we  learn  when  we  ask 
pupils  to  tell  us  “How  a  teacher  helped 
me^’?  Try  it  with  a  group. 

•  What  are  some  of  the  methods  used 
in  our  school  which  all  teachers  might 
use  to  build  understanding  of  the 
“how”  of  instruction. 

•  What  are  some  of  the  problems 
about  homework  in  our  school  and 
school  system? 


•  What  policies  about  homework 
would  improve  both  instruction  and 
public  relations? 

•  Do  you  agree  with  these  quota¬ 
tions?  (a)  “Failure  by  the  pupil  also 
is  failure  by  the  school.”  (b)  “Never 
use  marks  either  as  punishments  or 
incentives  —  only  for  appraisal  of 
achievement.” 

•  Is  it  true  that  a  literate  enemy  of 
the  school  could  almost  “crucify” 
teachers  on  the  basb  of  the  notes 
they  send  into  the  homes? 

Homework:  Consider  the  public  re¬ 
lations  effects  of  several  “extra”  activ¬ 
ities  in  your  school. 

•  What  policies  does  your  school 
have  on  games  and  contests?  How 
could  the  policies  be  improved? 

•  List  some  of  the  school’s  proce¬ 
dures. 

— to  orient  pupils  in  the  first  weeks 
of  school. 

— to  discover  the  needs  of  individ¬ 
ual  pupils. 

— to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching. 

•  What  are  the  public  relations  values 
in  each  of  these: 

•  What  are  the  most  common  com¬ 
plaints  about  teachers  and  schools? 
What  can  be  done  to  meet  each? 

•  How  could  the  public  be  convinced 
of  the  school’s  effectiveness  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  fundamentals? 

•  What  machinery  or  procedures  are 
used  by  your  school  to  make  parents 
partners  in  education? 

•  In  what  ways  does  your  faculty 
serve  the  community  as  citizens?  What 
opportunities  are  missed? 

•  What  talents  of  teachers  are  not 
being  used  in  community  services? 
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Where  We  Are  and  Where  We’re  Going 
In  Securing  Channels  for  School  Telecasting 


Schools,  colleges,  and  local  commu¬ 
nities  have  confronted  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with 
more  than  300  petitions  in  support 
of  educational  television  facilities  af¬ 
fecting  more  than  230  individual  com¬ 
munities  and  thousands  of  educational 
institutions. 

With  the  acceptance  of  millions  of 
words  of  sworn  affidavits  and  legal 
pleas,  the  FCC  has  cleared  the  third 
major  hurdle  prior  to  a  thawing-out 
of  the  three-year  freeze  on  television 
channels. 

This  represents  a  major  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  educators,  first,  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  favorable  for  the  reser¬ 
vation  01  educational  television  facil¬ 
ities  and,  second,  in  persuading  the 
government  regulatory  agency  to  ini¬ 
tiate  the  legal  procedure  and  to  set  in 
motion  the  complicated  machinery 
which  can  eventually  result  in  the 
award  of  television  facilities  to  edu¬ 
cation. 

HALF-WAY  UP  .  .  . 

This  also  means,  however,  that  edu¬ 
cational  TV  is  only  about  one-half  of 
the  total  way  toward  the  announced 
goals  of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
public  leaders  who  are  determined  to 
see  video  techniques  utilized  in  a 
major  teaching  role. 

This  is  the  analysis  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Educational  Television 
through  its  Executive  Director,  Ral{^ 
Steetle. 

“Preserving  the  channel  is  educa¬ 
tion’s  first  job,”  Steetle  recently  warned 
educators.  “Once  the  facilities  are  re¬ 
served,  we  must  then  move  toward 
their  utilization.” 

First  immediate  step  is  for  the  FCC 
to  weigh  the  legal  arguments  for  and 
against  planned  reservation  of  TV 
facilities  for  education. 

Next,  if  these  reservations  are 
granted,  the  FCC  must  consider,  prob¬ 
ably  early  in  1952,  license  applications 
for  some  2000  or  more  TV  stations 
of  all  types  which  are  expected  from 
48  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  three  territories. 

Of  these  2000  channel  awards  to  be 
licensed,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  hopes  that  at  least 
10  per  cent  will  be  reserved  for  educa¬ 
tion,  as  proposed  by  the  FCC  in 
March,  1951.  to  give  schools,  colleges, 
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In  many  cities,  the  indicated  pattern 
of  the  hoped-for  station  reveals  plans 
for  cooperation  by  educational  systems 
and  institutions  with  libraries,  art  and 
music  groups,  and  other  public  service 
organizations. 

Station  costs  vary  from  construction 
estimates  of  SI 06,000  to  $400,000, 
while  annual  operating  budgets  esti¬ 
mates  run  from  $18,0M  to  $300,000. 
These  figures  for  program  costs  show 
an  economy  of  plans  as  compared  with 
commercial  operations. 

In  securing  support  from  city  coun¬ 
cils,  school  boards,  and  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  educators  are  meeting  the  very 
practical  problem  of  persuading  these 
groups  that  TV,  as  an  educational  tool, 
can  justify  the  additional  costs  to  state 
and  local  budgets.  Readily  admitting 
that  the  capital  outlay  involved  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  educators  are  stressing 
the  fact  that  several  TV  stations  can  be 
built  and  fully  equipped  for  less  money 
than  is  required  to  erect  a  single  high 
school  building. 

“The  FCC  proposal  for  the  licensing 
of  educational  TV  stations  represents 
a  major  landmark  in  United  States  cul¬ 
tural  history,”  Steetle  believes.  “It 
will  broaden  the  scope  and  techniques 
of  our  school  systems  and  will  open 
to  many  thousands  of  people  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  universities,  museums, 
libraries,  musk  and  art  schools.” 


and  other  institutions  time  in  which  to 
develop  financial  and  program  plans. 

Without  the  protection  of  reserva¬ 
tions,  educational  institutions  would 
find  themselves  in  competition  with 
swift-acting  commercial  enterprises 
who  are  eager  to  secure  the  TV  facil¬ 
ities  for  amusement  and  advertising 
purposes. 

FORD  FOUNDATION  H£LP8 
Partially  financed  by  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  supplies  legal  and 
technical  information  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  communities  in  the  proposed 
TV  plan.  The  JCET  is  the  ou^owth 
of  seven  educational  organizations 
which  have  been  outstandingly  active 
in  developing  the  FCC  plan  for  educa¬ 
tional  reservations.  Maintaining  of¬ 
fices  in  Washington,  the  JCET  staff 
provides  legal,  engineering  and  pro¬ 
gramming  advice  to  educators  who 
plan  to  utilize  television  channels. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  STATES 
Almost  universally,  educators  have 
given  strong  support  to  the  FCC  plan, 
either  through  the  JCETT  or  through 
their  own  attorneys.  At  least  four 
states  have  made  major  progress  in 
their  plans  for  state-wide  educational 
TV  networks;  Connecticut  (S  stations), 
New  York  (11  stations).  New  Jersey 
(6.  stations) ,  Wisconsin  (12  stations). 


Es  are 
arents 


gEMt  EXPECTATIOIS 

By  KENNETH  C.  COULTER 
Glen  Rock 

Why  do  people  pay  for  public  schools? 

What  do  they  really  expect  of  them, 
before  the  partial  specialization  of 
high  school  begins?  The  supervising 
principal  of  Glen  Rock  tries  to  answer . 


People,  it  seems  to  me,  have  three 
types  of  expectations  about  schools. 
First,  there  is  the  vague  but  prayer¬ 
ful  hope  that  somehow  education  in  a 
democracy  will  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  democracy;  will  so  build  it  that 
the  merits  of  a  form  of  government 
tliat  is  based  on  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  individuals  and  not 
servants  of  the  state  only  will  spread 
throughout  the  world  to  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  people  everywhere. 

Second,  people  expect  that  the 
schools  will  aid  the  parents  in  produc¬ 
ing  people  with  well-rounded  person¬ 
alities;  persons  who  will  have  the 
emotional  stability  to  bear  up  under 
the  complex  problems  of  a  disturbed 
civilization.  This  expectation  is  neither 
as  universally  held  as  the  first,  nor 
is  the  knowledge  that  schools  can 
help  buitd  “people”  as  clearly  under¬ 
stood. 

Third,  people  expect  that  the 
children  MU  be  educated  in  terms 
of  school  subject  matter.  Not  until 
the  schools  can  assure  parents  and 
tliC  whole  public  that  this  expectation 
for  education  in  its  simplest  terms  is 
to  be  met  will  the  general  public  be 
very  interested  in  any  assertions 
id>out  what  the  schools  can  do  in 
bwlding  democracy  or  producing 
weIl-ro«nded  personalities.  It  is  only 
logical  that  schools  must  do  the  first 
job  first  The  task  of  huilding  a 
George  Washington  Bridge  is  not  en¬ 
trust^  to  the  man  who  failed  to  bridge 
the  ten  foot  stream  on  the  country 
road.  Nor  should  school  people  argue 
that  there  are  adequate  substitutes  for 
specific  knowledges  in,  for  example, 
reading. 

This  then  is  a  minimum  Ibt  of 
things  the  public  ought  to  expect  of 
schools  in  terms  of  a  child  living  and 
learning  in  a  mentally  and  physically 
lieidthy  atmosphere: 

1.  The  parent  expects  that  the  child 
win  have  a  teacher  who  is  interested 
in  the  child  as  an  individual,  who 
knows  how  to  teach  school  and  who 
is  interested  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


2.  A  parent  expects  that  any  un¬ 
usual  fact  about  his  child  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  him.  Unless  otherwise  in¬ 
formed,  he  believes  that  the  child,  his 
child,  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  securing  that  part  of  his  education 
as  represented  by  the  specific  period 
of  time  in  question. 

3.  A  parent  expects  that  the  child 
is  going  into  a  clean,  well-lighted  and 
well-equipped  school  room.  He  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  child  will  be  properly 
cared  for  within  the  school  and  the 
school  room. 

4.  The  parent  anticipates  that  the 
good  teacher  in  the  well-equipped 
room  will  do  her  bit  in  giving  to  the 
child  a  great  number  of  learnings 
that  the  day  and  age  in  which  we  live 
demand  that  the  child  have.  Unless 
otherwise  informed,  a  parent  expects 
that  b>’  the  close  of  grade  nine  his 
child  will  have  all  the  abilities  indi¬ 
cated  below. 

(a)  Be  well  prepared  in  the  language 
arts.  Thiis  means  reading,  writing  (in¬ 
cluding  ability  to  punctuate),  spelling, 
speaking  (including  the  use  of  correct 
forms  and  the  use  of  a  rather  large 
vocabulary).  Parents  expect,  as  welL, 
that  children  will  know  how  to  evaln- 
ate  what  is  read;  how  to  listen  and 
evaluate  what  is  heard. 

(b)  Be  able  to  do  all  the  mathe¬ 
matical  work  required  in  everyday  life 
as  well  as  having  additional  information 
that  the  child  is  able  to  use,  such  as 
a  part  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  of 
mathematics. 

(c)  Be  grounded  in  the  history  of 
our  country  as  well  as  being  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  other  countries  and 
other  civilizations.  In  this  connection 
parents  also  expect  that  the  child  will 
learn,  in  general,  how  our  present  de¬ 
mocracy  operates.  Special  emphasis 
will,  the  parents  believe,  be  placed  on 
this  study  in  certain  grades. 

(d)  Be  instructed  in  those  funda¬ 
mentals  of  health  not  taught  elsewhere. 
Parents  feel  that  care  will  be  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  children  and  that  the 
child  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
practice  the  rules  of  safety  while  in 
school.  In  this  connection  it  is  also 
asstuned  that  the  health  of  the  child 
will  be  supervised  while  he  b  in  school. 
The  parent  has  learned  to  expect  that 
specific  courses  in  health,  safety  and 
physical  education  will  be  offered  in 
the  junior  high  school. 


(e)  Be  informed  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  Thu  includes  Um  study 
of  geography,  either  as  a  special  sub¬ 
ject  or  as  it  may  be  correlated  with  the 
social  sciences- 

(f)  That  the  field  of  science  will  be 
opened  (or  the  child  and  that  he  will 
have  the  opportnnily  first  to  learn 
ahont,  and  then  explore,  in  so  far  as  h 
is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  the  differ¬ 
ent  fields  of  science. 

(g)  That  special  subjects  for  study 
will  be  provided.  Parents  expect  thitt 
provision  will  be  made  in  the  jnnlor 
nigh  school  for  the  study  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  commercial  subjects,  algebra, 
and  the  languages. 

(h)  Be  instructed  in  other  special 
subjects  that  are  of  general  value  in 
the  everyday  living  of  citizens  in  a  mod¬ 
em  world.  Parents  expect  instractlon, 
by  specialists  in  the  field,  in  art,  mnsie, 
home  economics,  shop  and  physical 
education. 

(i)  The  parent  expects  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
practice  such  activities  as  may  lead  to 
the  development  of  self-control,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  initiative  and  ability  in 
self  government  in  areas  where  chil¬ 
dren  should  govern  themselves.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  parent  expects  that  the  school 
will  set  up  and  provide  real  situations 
where  children  may  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy;  for  examplsL 
school  assembly  committee,  school 
clnbs.  Student  Council. 

5.  Parents  assume  that  the  school 
administration  will  see  to  it  that  proper 
emphasis  is  placed  on  every  phase  of 
the  educational  program  so  that  the 
actual  learnings  desired  will  take  place 
under  all  the  conditions  thought  to  be 
proper  in  a  modern  school  system. 

6.  Parents  assume  that  the  schools 
are  worth  what  the\  are  investing  in 
them.  If  they  spend  freely  for  schools, 
they  want  good  schools. 

Modern  schools  then  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task  to  perform.  How  can 
any  school  system  hope  to  take  care 
of  all  the  varied  individuals  it  re¬ 
ceives  and  give  to  them  all  the  train¬ 
ing  and  opportunities  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give?  School  people  insist 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  all  that  is 
required.  The  school  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  “expect.”  “hope,”  or  “assume." 
The  school  must  deal  with  facts. 

Do  your  schools  make  fads  of  this 
very  limited  list  of  expectations?  Do 
your  schools  make  these  expectations 
into  facts  in  such  a  way  that  your 
hope  for  education  as  the  dynamic 
directive  factor  in  democracy  is  lifted 
up?  Do  your  schools  work  on  these 
expectations  in  such  a  way  that  yoa 
fed  certain  that  the  school  is  building 
each  child  into  a  person?  If  your 
schools  do  not  do  these  things,  then  , 
someone  is  being  cheated.  At  the  be-; 
ginning  it  was  said  that  we  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  limited  list  of  things  the 
)>ublic  ought  to  expect  from  die 
schools.  The  extent  to  which  your 
schools  do  more  than  is  indicated  here 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  risen 
above  the  average  good  school. 
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Dear  Joe: 

Even  though  I'm  dead  tired  and  ready  to  hit  the  sack, 
I  want  to  tell  yo«  about  the  great  day  I've  had  here  at 
the  Convention.  As  you  knowr,  I  came  down  today  to 
attend  the  Curriculum  Work  Conference.  Well,  it  has 
been  one  oi  the  nnost  exciting  and  inspiring  professional 
meetings  that  I  ever  have  attended. 

The  theme  of  the  conference,  WORKING  TOGETHER 
FOR  A  BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM,  weU 
describes  what  we  have  been  doing  since  nine  o'clock  this 
morning.  About  450  teachers,  principals,  superintendents, 
and  lay  people  pulled  into  this  hotel  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock.  1  heard  that  about  150  of  this  group  were  here 
last  night  to  attend  an  orientation  session  at  which  “team 
members”  planned  for  today's  group  discussions.  They 
planned  well,  because  things  were  mighty  smooth. 

The  first  thing  I  did  today  was  attend  a  general  ses¬ 
sion.  After  some  announcements  we  listened  to  an  in¬ 
formal  panel  discussion  by  some  visiting  “experts.”  They 
sort  of  set  the  pace  for  the  day's  discussions.  The  main 
idea  being  that  in  curriculum  work  everybody  has  to 
work  together;  that  means  teachers,  principals,  super¬ 
intendents,  students,  and  lay  persons  have  got  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves,  step  off  their  “hallowed”  ground,  and  work 
together  for  a  better  educational  program. 

After  the  general  session  we  broke  into  small  discus¬ 
sion  groups  that  were  scattered  all  over  this  enormous 
hotel.  The  group  that  1  was  with  was  supposed  to  discuss 
“How  Do  We  Communicate  to  Others  What  We  Are 
Doing?”  There  were  about  twenty  people  in  the  group. 
Sampson  Smith — I  understand  that  he  is  a  County 
Superintendent — was  our  discussion  leader.  Six  other 
persons  were  on  his  “team.”  They  acted  as  recorders, 
evaluators,  and  resource  people.  By  the  way,  I’ve  been 
teaching  for  twenty  years  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
had  a  chance  to  sit  down  in  a  small  group  and  talk  ed¬ 
ucation  with  a  county  superintendent.  Well,  Mr.  Smith 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  leader.  He  soon  had  everyone 
feeling  friendly  and  oomfortabla.  Before  any  of  us  knew 
what  was  happening,  elementary  taaohors,  seoondary 
School  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  lay 
people  were  hammering  away  at  a  common  problem.  The 
time  sped  by  and  before  we  Imew  H,  it  was  time  to  ad¬ 
journ  for  lunch.  Gosh,  our  group  liked  itself  so  well,  we 
all  went  to  lunch  together! 


Confidential  Report  on  the  Curriculum  Work 
Conference  at  the  NJEA  Convention 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

After  lunch  we  resumed  our  cUscussion.  Brass  tacka 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Definite  suggestions 
started  to  emerge.  Each  of  us  began  to  get  some  pretty 
good  ideas.  I'll  tell  you  more  about  them  when  1  see 
you  next  week.  The  group  reporter  listed  the  better 
suggestions  and  turned  them  over  to  a  committee  that 
had  the  job  of  summarizing  the  results  of  twenty  group 
discussions  for  the  evening  meeting.  At  about  4:30  P.M. 
we  reluctantly  concluded  our  group  meeting.  But  we  en¬ 
joyed  it  so  much  we  have  asked  the  planning  committee 
to  let  us  meet  as  a  group  again  at  next  year's  conference. 

The  summary  session  was  held  in  the  Music  Room 
after  dinner.  I'll  bet  that  there  were  four  or  five  hundred 
people  there.  A  panel  of  consultants,  recorders  and  evalu¬ 
ators  carried  on  an  informal  panel  discussion  that  sort 
of  highlighted  the  findings  of  each  group  discussion. 
Members  of  the  audience  were  given  a  chance  to  enter 
the  discussion.  A  sununary  of  the  whole  conference  will 
be  distributed  to  everyone  who  attended.  When  I  get 
mine.  I’ll  let  you  see  it.  You’ll  get  some  fairly  definite 
ideas  from  it. 

I’m  glad  that  no  one  tried  to  tell  me  just  what  I  was 
to  do  in  order  to  start  a  curriculum  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  school.  Better  than  specific  ideas  were  the 
“lift”  and  inspiration  that  I  received  from  working  with 
other  people  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  improving 
our  educational  program  so  that  all  kids  can  get  a  better 
education.  I  liked  the  democratic  way  in  which  we 
worked  down  here.  Everybody  had  a  chance  to  talk  and 
express  his  own  ideas.  When  1  get  back  to  school,  you 
can  bet  your  best  blackboard  eraser  that  I’m  going  to 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  our  curriculum  committee  works 
the  same  way.  We've  got  to  have  some  youngsters  and 
parents  work  with  us.  We  can’t  expect  them  to  support 
our  work  if  we  do  not  give  them  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  k.  I’m  going  to  talk  to  more  people,  to  explain  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  to  find  out  what  they  would  like 
us  -to  do. 

That's  about  all  for  now,  Joe.  We  all  hope  that  the 
NJEA  will  try  to  expand  this  kind  of  conference  and  give 
it  an  even  bigger  place  on  next  year’s  program.  If  they 
do,  more  people  will  be  able  to  experience  an  inspiring 
day  such  as  the  one  that  I  have  had. 

Sincerely, 

Bill 


Here’s  the  general  committee  which  planned  the  Cnrrirnlnm  The  Conference  boasted  a  distinguished  group  of  consahanla. 
Work  Conference.  In  the  usual  order,  William  H.  Wilson.  Bet^  Shown  here,  left  to  right,  are  Lyle  W.  Ashby  of  tbe  NEA,  William 
naiHinrton.  Waldro  Kindig,  Joseph  A.  Leib,  Ernest  L.  Gilliland,  H.  Flaharty,  deputy  commissioner  in  Connecticut;  Samuel  J. 
Kichard  R.  Robinson.  Mary  Ferguson.  Eleanor  Noyes,  and  Helen  Langhlin,  NYU  professor;  Chandos  Reid  of  Columbia;  Tbeedara 
"■  Hill.  D.  Rice,  NYU  professor;  Robert  A.  Skaife.  Defense  Commisaioa. 
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Convention  voting  opens  with  Candidates 
George  Ziegler  (left)  and  Charles  W.  Robin* 
son  (right)  casting  their  ballots  under  the 
eye  of  Elections  Chairman  Robert  A.  Coyle. 


Harold  Ray,  Pension  Fund  tmstsc 
ceives  the  NJEL4  Award  for  Distingg 
Service  to  Education  from  Presideil 
ence  H.  Price. 


The  Art  Education  Association  had  an  excellent  series  of 
displays  and  workshops  at  the  Convention.  In  one  comer 
of  the  workshop  room,  teachers  were  shown  how  to 
create  handmade  papers  from  cloth  and  paper  scraps,  for 
greeting  cards  and  decorative  mattings. 


Commander  Edmund  G.  Lyons  of  the  American 
presents  an  American  Flag  for  the  new  NJEA  Headq 


Mrs.  Mildred  Soemer,  Mrs.  Frances  WoelaL 
Miss  Bageley,  and  Mrs.  Basel  Schem  were  on 
band  from  Irvington. 


From  Pitman  and  Clayton 
came  WiUiam  Manger, 
Edna  Kane,  Claire  Kelly, 
and  Phillip  Stnmpf. 


William  R.  Patterson, 
retiring  president  of 
the  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals,  congratulates 
his  successor,  Paul  Van 
Ness. 


erican 


1^  ClaMroom  Teachers  Friendship  Hour.  President 
Icribner,  Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  and  Lonise  S. 
r  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cl^d  Miller  for  a  cnp  of  tea. 


Connting  the  ballots.  Elections  committee  members,  aided 
by  NJEA  staff  members,  tabulate  vote  after  the  polls  close. 


The  Convention  was  not 
all  work  for  Elisabeth 
Maloney,  Jane  Gildea  and 
Margaret  Goldenbanm  of 
Trenton. 


The  new  principal  of 
Pennington  High 
School,  William  Fen¬ 
ton,  was  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Fenton. 


Three  Camden  county  teachers  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  boardwalk.  They  are  Mra.  G.  W. 
Love,  Mrs.  John  T.  Cleary  (retired),  and  Mra. 
Ella  Wynne. 


««/ 


^rade  of  Presidents'*  of  county  and 
d  associations  handed  Mrs.  Price  checks 
vd  the  furnishing  of  NJEA's  new  head¬ 
ers.  Donald  Young  makes  the  Mon- 
h  contribution. 


Kenneth  C.  Cotilter  tells  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  about  plans  for  NJEA’s  Centennial. 


Somerville’s  Sprouts,  Linguists 


PREFACE  —  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Lawrence* 

Don’t  you  cringe  when  people  ask  why  our  graduates  know  so  little 
about  the  English  language  after  twelve  years’  exposure? 

It  may  be  true  that  some  of  our  methods  and  techniques  are  ineffective, 
or  that  so  many  colloquialisms  are  being  accepted,  or  even  that  radio, 
television,  and  comic  books  have  had  more  effect  than  we  realize.  But 
how  to  prove  this?  Instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  if  started  early 
enough,  might  provide  learning  situations  that  could  be  isolated  from 
these  factors. 

Although  the  experiment  has  not  had  sufficient  time  in  two  and  one- 
half  years  to  conclusively  support  our  original  contentions,  it  has  shown 
to  our  satisfaction  that  a  definite  interest  can  be  developed  in  the  countries 
and  peoples  whose  languages  are  being  studied  by  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  graders;  that  the  same  pupils  develop  a  definite  interest  in  the 
languages;  that  the  pupils  find  languages  to  be  fun;  that  some  pupils 
reach  a  “readiness  period”  after  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  of  learn¬ 
ing  experience  with  the  languages;  and  that  pupil  learning  has  not  been 
hindered  or  retarded  by  colloquialisms,  television,  radio,  and  comics. 


By 

DOROTHY  CHAMBERLAIN* 


Are  tour  students  English-bound? 

In  Somerville  our  third  graders  are 
not.  They  can  greet  you  in  Spanish 
or  French,  inquire  of  your  health  and 
that  of  your  family,  discuss  the  weather 
and, 'if  they  dared,  ask  your  age. 

How  would  you  like  to  walk  down 
the  street  of  your  community  and  have 
eight-year-olds  greet  you  with  a 
Buenos  dias,  senorita!;  Como  estd  Vd? 
or  Bonjour,  mademoiselle.  Comment 
allez-vous?  in  a  tone  of  joy  and  pride 
and  in  an  accent  at  least  as  good  as 
your  own? 

Do  your  high-school  students  do 
this?  We  hope,  in  a  few  years,  to 
have  these  students  not  merely  greet¬ 
ing  us  unself-consciously  in  a  foreign 
language,  but  literally  “shooting  ffie 
breeze”  with  each  other  in  ffie  local 
soda  mart  in  their  chosen  tongue. 
What’s  more,  we  hope  to  drive,  not 
just  a  half  dozen  or  so,  but  all  of  our 
non-linguistic  parents  to  the  foreign 
language  classes  in  the  leisure-learning 
school  in  self  defense. 

This  has  all  come  about  in  Somer¬ 
ville  in  this  manner.  After  consider¬ 
able  investigation  and  study,  three 
years  ago,  we  introduced  Spanish  in 
the  third  grade,  with  a  high-school 
teacher  doing  the  teaching.  Since  the 
experiment  proved  very  successful,  the 
next  year  we  began  French  and  con¬ 
tinued  Spanish  in  the  fourth  grade.  At 
present,  the  third  grades  are  again 
beginning  Spanish,  the  fourth  grades 
are  in  their  “second  year”  of  French 
and  the  fifth  grades  in  their  “third 
year”  of  Spanish.  We  hope  to  continue 

*Dr.  Lawrence  is  Supervising  Principal 
in  Somerville  and  Miss  Chamberlain  is  a 
member  of  the  high  school  language  depart¬ 
ment.  This  article  was  prepared  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Joint  Activities  Committee  on 
Modem  Languages  and  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  New  Jersey. 


in  this  manner  through  the  eighth 
grade. 

The  language  period  is  daily  and 
lasts  approximately  twenty  minutes. 
Since  we  alternate  the  two  languages, 
whether  a  pupil  will  start  Spanish  or 
French  is  purely  an  accident  of  birth; 
it  depends  on  the  year  he  arrives  at 
the  third  grade. 

We  are  frequently  asked  how  we  fit 
this  into  our  program.  We  merely 
chop  off  a  few  minutes  from  other 
subject  fields,  and  so  far,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  our  children  are  less 
literate  or  learned  than  others.  What 
they  gain  in  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  speaking  another  language  adequate¬ 
ly  compensates.  Their  eagerness  is 
indescribable. 

What  we  shall  do  with  these 
sprouting  linguists  when  they  arrive  at 
our  high-school  portals  is  a  question. 
There  we  already  hoist  banners  read¬ 
ing  Aqui  se  habla  espanol  or  On  parle 
francais  id  in  the  vain  hope  to  convey 
the  idea  that  we  expect  the  foreign 
language  to  be  spoken.  We  are  already 
planning  to  divide  our  classes  into 
G>llege-Preparatory  language  and  Con¬ 
versational.  With  some  adjustments, 
we  hope  this  may  take  care  of  all 
comers.  The  elementary-school-trained 
students  should  be  able  to  go  into 
second  year  language  in  high  school. 

To  start  such  a  program  as  this  you 
must  first  have  a  broad-minded,  for- 
w’ard-looking,  somewhat  adventurous 
school  superintendent.  Without  his  in¬ 
terest,  co-operation  and  activity  you 
can  gel  nowhere.  Secondly,  the  high- 


school  language  teachers  must  be  will¬ 
ing  te  take  an  added  burden  perhaps 
for  a  while.  In  our  case,  for  the  first 
year,  our  Spanish  teacher,  by  being 
lelieved  of  a  class  and  a  study  hall 
was  able  to  handle  the  elementary 
grades.  This  class,  of  which  she  was 
relieved,  naturally  had  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  other  Spanish  teacher. 

However,  these  technicalities  seem 
elementary  and  easily  manipulated 
provided  you  seriously  want  such  a 
program  in  your  school. 

But  if  you  would  like  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  parents  of  your  com¬ 
munity  as  perhaps  no  program  has 
interested  them  in  twenty  years;  if  you 
want  to  revitalize  your  high-school 
students  as  a  result  of  the  observation 
that  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
speak  better  French  or  Spanish  than 
they;  if  you  think  that  now  as  never 
before  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  is  a  “must”  for  Americans; 
if  you  are  one  of  those  who  cringes  at 
the  sight  of  the  last  elements  of  culture 
being  tossed  out  the  windows  of  some 
of  our  schools,  we  in  Somerville  sug¬ 
gest  the  introduction  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  elementary  school  may  be 
a  solution. 


J 
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Wisconsin  Schooi  Sup«rint«nd*nts  moat  to  discuss  notrition-adocotion  problams.  From  laft  to  right,  (in  tha  bock)  ora  L  R.  Buna,  Poik  County; 
Miss  Elsia  Schorto,  Piarca  County;  Wilbur  M.  Gibson,  Papin  County;  (in  tha  foraground)  Arthur  W.  Rindlisbachar,  Barron  County;  Archia  Shofar, 
Dunn  County  and  N.  E.  Erickson,  St.  Croix  County. 

Round-Table  Talk  About  Square  Meals 


The  table  you  see  here  is  an  important  by-way. 
Across  its  top  passes  a  vital  commodity  .  .  .  informa¬ 
tion.  This  information,  when  translated  into  action, 
plays  a  big  role  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  thousands 
of  school  children. 

These  six  western  Wisconsin  county  supterintendents 
meet  regularly  to  share  their  experiences  in  carrying 
out  nutrition-education  projects  that  liegan  at  River 
Falls  State  College  four  years  ago. 

While  all  the  superintendents  follow  a  common 
basic  plan  of  action  to  improve  the  eating  habits  of 
children,  experience  has  shown  that  out  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  each  county  grow  significant  new  methods  and 
devices  to  implement  the  over-all  program. 

When  a  techni(jue  is  proved  successful,  it  is  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting.  In  that  way,  all  six  superinten¬ 
dents  share  and  exchange  ideas.  And,  Ijest  of  all,  the 
l>enefits  are  reaped  by  children  of  six  counties. 

General  Mills  applauds  this  outstanding  cooperative 
effort  in  Wisconsin.  We  encourage  more  of  the  same 


fine  type  of  teamwork  in  other  counties  and  states. 
More  information  about  the  interesting  Wisconsin  storx’ 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Why  not  write  today? 


Education  Section,  Dept,  of  Public  Services 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  additional  information  about  the 
six-county  nutrition-education  project  in  Wisconsin. 

Name . 

Business  Address . 

City .  State . 


DECEM  BER,  1961 
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You  CAN  Reduce 


Extra  pounds  are  a  physical  and 
social  handicap  at  every  age.  They 
not  only  cost  you  beauty  and  boy¬ 
friends  ;  they  actually  shorten  your  life. 
Kxtra  weight  is  particularly  hard  on 
the  blood  vessels  and  heart,  because 
each  five  pounds  of  fat  calls  for  three 
additional  miles  of  blood  vessels.  Over¬ 
weight  may  also  lead  to  a  number  of 
degenerative  diseases.  However,  you 
can  trim  off  those  added  praunds.  ^liy 
not  do  something  about  it  right  now? 
Why  you  are  overweight — 
OveretUing — This  is  most  often  the 
cause  of  excess  weight.  If  you  eat 
more  than  you  need  for  heat  and 
energy,  the  extra  food  is  stored  as 
fat  in  your  body.  Eating  even  a 
small  amount  of  food  more  than 
you  need  each  day  will  make  your 
weight  go  up  pounds  in  a  year. 
Insufficient  Exercise — The  current 
trend  in  living  tends  to  limit  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  as  you  grow  older, 
your  activity  is  curtailed,  but  you 
still  eat  the  same  amount  of  food. 
As  a  result,  you  begin  to  accumu¬ 
late  weight. 

Glandular  Condition — Very  few 
people  have  this  condition.  When 
this  condition  does  exist,  medical 
care  is  essential. 

Psychiatrists  today  know  there  is 
often  a  close  relationship  between 
obesity  and  emotional  conflicts  and 
tension.  It  could  be  anything  from 
boredom  to  a  broken  heart,  for  over¬ 
eating  is  often  a  cover-up. 

What  about  the  short  cuts — drugs, 
steam  baths,  massage  or  other  quick 
methods?  Some  of  these  methods  are 
dangerous  to  health  and  others  are  in¬ 
effective  and  expensive.  There  is  no 
way  to  reduce  safely  without  eating 
less.  No  easy  way  is  safe;  no  safe 
way  is  easy. 

Use  the  science  of  nutrition  to  turn 
stored  calories  (pounds)  back  to 
energy.  Hie  emphasis  isn’t  on  eating 
less,  but  on  eating  differently.  In  most 
cases,  it  means  a  change  of  eating 
habits.  A  diet  high  in  protein,  mineral 
and  vitamins,  low  in  fat.  starches  and 
sugar  is  best.  Protein  speeds  up  the 
metabolism  and  actually  helps  bum 
lK>dy  fat.  At  dinner,  for  example,  have 
hot  bouillon  with  crisp  celery  or  other 
crisp  vegetable  strips,  for  the  first 
course.  The  hot  liquid  lets  you  relax. 
And  eat  more  slowly  instead  of  eating 
fast  to  fill  the  void.  The  celery  or 
crisp  vegetable  strips  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  chew  on,  low  in  calories.  Have 


but 

No  easy  way  is  safe 
'No  safe  ivay  is  easy 


a  generous  serving  of  lean  meat,  fish  or 
chicken — always  avoid  gravy.  Include 
two  vegetables  and  be  sure  one  is  a 
green  or  yellow  vegetable  for  that 
vitamin  A.  Don’t  eliminate  the  potato, 
a  medium  one  only  has  100  calories. 
Go  easy  on  the  butter — that  will  cut 
the  calories.  Use  only  a  half  pat  of 
butter  on  vegetables,  and  to  cut  fat 
calories  use  lemon  on  salad  instead 
of  salad  dressing. 

When  it  comes  to  dessert — eat  fresh 
fruit  and  sip  your  black  coffee.  Rich, 
sweet  desserts  become  less  tempting 
when  you  know  that  they  help  put  on 
ugly  fat 

The  vitamins  most  apt  to  be  lacking 
in  the  low'  calorie  diet  are  A  and  6, 
so  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  vitamin  con¬ 
centrate  may  be  taken.  The  concen¬ 
trates  are  not  a  better  source  of 
vitamins  than  foods,  but  they  add 
\  itamins  without  calories. 

There  is  nothing  hit  or  miss  about 
this  scientific  meal  pattern.  Protective 
foods  (protein,  vitamins  and  minerals) 
are  stepped  up,  a  small  amount  of 
carbohydrate  (sugar  and  starch)  is  in¬ 
cluded  to  help  bum  the  fat,  and  fats 
are  cut  to  the  bone.  All  the  time  you 
are  building  new  food  habits  which 
will  pay  dividends  in  future  health. 

Before  you  start  to  reduce,  consult 
your  doctor.  In  case  you  do  not  lose 
each  wedc,  do  not  become  discouraged. 


says 

EDNA  HERR* 

As  the  fat  of  the  body  burns,  water 
sometimes  replaces  it  temporarily  and 
we  all  know  that  water  is  heavier  than 
fat.  Remain  on  your  diet  and  a  rapid 
drop  in  weight  will  probably  follow 
this  standstill. 

If  you  are  really  serious  about  re¬ 
ducing, -you  can  do  it.  Just  take  a 
firm  stand  and  say  that  you  will  stick 
to  this  diet  until  you  have  improved 
your  appearance,  recaptured  your 
former  physical  eflBciency,  and  im¬ 
proved  your  health.  It  will  pay  good 
dividends. 

REDUCING  MEAL  PATTERN 
(Use  little  salt  in  rooking) 

BREAKFAST 
Citrus  frnit 

Breud  or  toast  (one  slice) 

Vi  tsp.  butter  or  fortified  margarine. 

1  egg  (not  fried) 

Coffee — clear 

LUNCH 

Soup  or  salad  (no  mayonnaise  or  oil 
dressing) 

1  slice  bread 

V4  tsp.  butter  or  fortified  margarine 
Fresb  fruit 
1  glass  milk 

DINNER 

Bouillon 

Lean  meat  or  fish 
Potato  (cooked  in  skin) 

Cocked  vegetable 

Salad,  cole  slaw  or  raw  vegetable  strips, 
fruit 

Clear  tea  or  coffee 

(Include  two  glasses  of  milk  a  day  la 
rooking  and  drinking) 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  THESE 

Fats — 1  tablespoon  any  fat . 100  CaL 

Sugar — 1V4  tablespoons  (4  tsps.)  100  “ 

Chocolate  bar .  542  " 

1  Chocolate  ice  cream .  100  ** 

1  Chocolate  ice  cream  soda .  500  '  ** 

Drinks 

1  bottled  soft  drink .  100  ** 

Beer  (average  serving) .  150  ** 

Light  wines . 40-7S  * 

Whiskies  .  150  “ 

Martini  .  131  * 

Brundy  .  7S  ** 


*Mrs.  Herr  is  Nutrition  Director  of  tbs 
Montclair  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  has  prepared  this  article  as  ons 
of  the  series  b^ng  sponsored  by  the  Ne* 
Jersey  Nutrition  Council. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  met  in  Haddon 
Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  Gty,  N.  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  8,  1951,  at  3:00  P.  M.  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Price,  President,  presided.  Roll 
call  showed  a  quorum  present,  and  two 
proxies  for  absent  members  were  accepted. 

Mrs.  Price  welcomed  non-members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  who  were  present  to 
listen  to  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Edgerton 
moved  that  the  order  of  business  as  sub¬ 
mitted  be  accepted.  This  was  done. 

Mrs.  Price  submitted  a  detailed  report  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
of  her  fellow-officers  and  other  workers.  Her 
report  was  received.  Mr.  Clarke,  as  treas¬ 
urer,  called  attention  to  his  report  as  printed 
in  the  November  Review;  it  showed  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $155,680.11  for  budgeted  operations 
(not  including  purchase  of  NJEA  head¬ 
quarters),  and  a  current  cash  balance  of 
$28,778.72  as  of  August  31,  1951.  NJEA 
assets  at  that  date  were  placed  at  $170,422.58. 
His  report  was  received.  Dr.  Hipp,  as 
Executive  Secretary,  submitted  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  NJEA  staff. 

Pension  Policy 

Mr.  Anderson  reported  for  the  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  reviewing  its  activities 
during  the  past  year,  and  submitting  two 
extended  supplements  on  specific  recom¬ 
mendations.  At  his  request  the  report  was 
received  prior  to  discussing  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Miss  Van  Wyk, 
seconded  and  passed  to  approve  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Chap.  203  ($800  minimum  pension 
law),  to  delete  the  requirement  that  it 
apply  only  to  teachers  retired  before  July 
1,  1951,  and  that  the  $800  minimum  pen¬ 
sion  apply  to  members  with  twenty  or  more 
years  of  service  consisting  of  membership 
in  the  Fund  and  service  in  New  Jersey  prior 
to  April  10,  1919. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  inclusion  of  people  who  have 
taught  and  have  been  members  of  other 
pension  organizations  in  other  States,  who 
are  not  covered  by  the  present  law  requir¬ 
ing  20  years  Fund  membership  for  the  $800 
minimum.  It  was  made  clear  that  this  was 
not  to  interfere  with  the  other  changes  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Pension  Policy  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bioren,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  problem  of  increasing 
amounts  owed  the  Fund  by  the  State  as  a 
result  of  the  “freezing”  of  Pension  Fund 
Deficiency  appropriations  be  referred  to  next 
year’s  Pension  Policy  Committee  for  further 
study. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bergen,  seconded 
and  passed  that  a  campaign  be  instituted 
better  to  inform  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
as  to  the  present  status  and  problems  of 
the  Fund. 

Independence  of  Fnnd 

Mr.  Anderson  then  reviewed  a'  report  and 
recommendations  prepared  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  implications  of  the  consolidation 
of  administrative  functions  and  personnel 
of  several  State  retirement  systems,  and 


read  the  recommendations  of  that  report. 
After  some  discussion  the  Delegate  Assembly 
approved  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  That  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
(a)  to  maintain  the  separate  identity  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  and 
not  permit  it  to  become  merged  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  State  retirement  picture;  (b)  to  in¬ 
sure  the  autonomous  operation  of  the  Fund 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
that  any  changes  in  procedures,  mechanical 
operations,  forms,  etc.,  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  (c)  to  continue  the  close  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  between  the  Fund  and  its 
individual  members  with  the  prompt,  friendly 
service  it  has  given  in  the  past; 

(2)  That  the  Pension  Policy  Committee 
examine  critically  any  future  legislation 
which  could  lead  to  further  merging  or 
consolidation  of  the  Teachers’  Fund  with 
other  State  retirement  systems,  and  continue 
to  evaluate  developments  under  Chap.  92, 
P.  L.  1948  (placing  the  Fund  under  the 
State  Treasurer)  and  Chap.  270,  P.  L  1950 
(creating  the  State  Investment  Council), 
and  if  it  deems  necessary,  seek  to  have  these 
laws  amended  by  legislative  action. 

Liberalization 

The  Delegate  Assembly  then  considered 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  the  adoption,  as  legislative  policy, 
of  the  Basic  Pension  Liberalization  propos^ 
already  before  it.  That  proposal  was  for  the 
State  to  make  up  annuity  account  deficien¬ 
cies  as  of  a  specific  date,  with  teachers  in¬ 
creasing  their  rates  thereafter  up  to  a  10 
per  cent  limit,  if  necessary  to  keep  annuity 
and  pension  accounts  in  balance. 

The  Assembly  considered  this  recommen¬ 
dation  at  great  length,  with  many  members 
expressing  objection  to  the  mandatory  rate 
increases  involved.  A  motion  to  approve 
the  recommendation  was  defeated.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  motion  to  approve  it  without  the 
mandatory  rate  increase  provision  also  was 
<lefeated. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Gieske,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  ask  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee  to  investigate  and  recommend 
some  action  for  survivor  benefits  for  mem- 
liers  of  the  Fund. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Holcombe,  seconded 
and  passed  that  the  Association  work  for 
legislation  for  35-year  retirement  at  half 
pay,  without  any  age  limit;  and  in  addition, 
that  percentage  deductions  be  worked  out 
so  that  if  somebody  needs  to  retire  with  less 
than  35  years  service,  he  can  get  his  pro¬ 
portionate  allowance. 

Auditing 

The  Auditing  Committee  called  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  auditor,  attesting  to 
the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Mr.  Croezinger  reported  for  the  NEIA 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  New  Jersey’s  low  standing  in 
NEA  membership.  He  indicated  his  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  that  the  only  solution  to  that 
problem  lies  in  unified  dues.  The  report 
was  accepted. 

For  the  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE  Mr. 
Glaspey  reported  and  called  special  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  need  of  the  Review  for  full¬ 
time  editorial  service.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Gieske,  seconded  and  passed  to  ask  the 
Budget  Committee,  for  consideration  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  budget,  to  find  out  whether  we 
can  afford  or  not  afford  to  provide  full-time 
editorial  services. 

Mr.  Shugart,  for  the  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  COMMITTEE,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  New  jersey  leads  all 
states  in  making  a  detailed  salary  report 
available  to  its  members,  and  noted  that 
93  per  cent  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  are. 
represented  in  the  survey.  The  report  was 
accepted,  k  was  then  moved,  seconded,  and 
passed  that  the  Research  Committee  make 
a  study  similar  to  the  teachers’  salary  study 
covering  principals  and  supervising  princi¬ 
pals,  superintendents  of  schools  and  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers;  and  that  the  report  be 
made  available  to  anyone  upon  request,  with 
notification  of  such  research  placed  in  the 
Review  with  the  report  of  the  Research 
Committee  on  teachers’  salaries. 

Elections 

Mr.  Coyle  submitted  a  report  for  the 
EUections  Committee  and  invited  questions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  current  vote  for 
Treasurer.  The  report  was  accepted  after 
some  discussion  of  cumbersome  voting  pro¬ 
cedures.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Holcombe, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  consider,  for  presentation  back  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly  for  vote,  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  voting  procedure  by  mail,  in 
which  the  ballot  when  necessary  would  be 
printed  in  the  Review  and  the  individual 
teacher  would  mail  that  ballot  with  the 
voting  stub  in  order  to  vote,  under  the  same 
regulations  as  at  present  regarding  time. 

Dr.  Beck  reported  a  total  membership  of 
28,9^  for  1950-51,  made  up  of  26,297  active 
teachers,  1,394  retired  teachers,  and  1,291 
associate  members.  He  distributed  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  showing  100  per  cent  mem¬ 
bership  in  Salem,  Sussex,  and  Warren 
Counties  and  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  He  called  attention  to  specific 
school  districts  in  which  enrollment  is  low, 
and  discussed  difficulties  with  the  dollar 
assessment  for  purchasing  NJEA  head¬ 
quarters.  The  report  was  accepted. 

LegislatkHi 

Following  a  dinner  recess,  Mr.  Kleinfelter 
reported  for  the  Legislative  Committee.  He 
called  attention  to  the  Legidative  achieve¬ 
ments  of  last  year  and  to  the  successful 
passage  of  the  $15,000,000  bond  issue  for 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  the  following  legislative  program 
for  1952; 

(1)  extension  of  the  bonus  act  to  permit 
such  payments  in  1952; 

(2)  a  bill  that  will  a)  change  the  title 
of  supervising  principal  to  superin¬ 
tendent,  b)  preserve. tenure  for  school 
heads  when  an  Article  6  school  dis¬ 
trict  becomes  an  Article  7  and  vice 
versa,  and  c)  give  the  same  type 
of  tenure  to  supervising  principals 
and  superintendents; 

(3)  pension  bill  for  school  secretaries 
and  other  full  time  employees  of 
boards  of  education,  provided  these 
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employees  desire  to  have  such  a  bill 

Years  of 

Employment 

introduced ; 

Employment 

Salary 

Increment 

(4> 

protect  tenure  for  those  now  enjoying 

9 

3400 

100 

it  when  there  is  a  division  of  a  school 

10 

3500 

100 

district ; 

11 

3600 

100 

(5t 

the  minimum  salary  schedule  pro¬ 

12 

3700 

100 

posed  by  the  Salary  Committee,  and 

13 

3800 

100 

the  recommendation  of  the  State  Aid 

14 

3900 

100 

Committee  to  make  it  possible. 

15 

4000 

100 

Federal  Legislation 

16 

17 

4100 

4200* 

100 

100 

(6) 

exemption  of  $1440  per  year  in  fed¬ 

18 

4300* 

100 

eral  income  tax  for  retired  public 

19 

4400* • 

100 

employees,  including  teachers;  and 

20 

4500* * 

100 

eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  approval  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Members  would  serve  for  eleven 
yetua  and  no  more  than  six  would 
be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  Board  would  appoint  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  adopted  the 
report. 

Mrs.  Smith  reported  for  the  LONG  TIME 
PLANNING  COMMITTEE,  ouriining  iu 
study  and  discussion  of  services  which  NJEA 
should  render  its  members,  and  noting  that 
the  desired  expansion  of  NJEA  services 
would  involve  a  substantial  increase  in  stafi, 
in  cost,  and  therefore,  in  Association  dues. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  need  of  this 
survey  of  expanded  activities  in  such  fields 
as  state  aid,  legislation,  teacher  retirement, 
field  service,  and  legal  aid;  the  desire  for 
increased  attention  to  public  relations  and 
conta^B  with  lay  organizations;  the  need 
for  aiding  in  the  development  of  organiza¬ 
tion  program  and  leadership  at  the  local 
level,  and  the  importance  of  diagnosis  of 
problems  and  long-time  planning  at  the 
local  level,  the  Committee  recommended: 

(1)  that  a  special  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  be  set  up  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  additional  NJEA 
services  and  such  increased  dues  as 
may  be  necessary  to  finance  those 
services;  and 

(2)  that  such  a  committee  consider  pos¬ 
sible  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
collecting  dues,  including  semi-annual, 
quarterly,  or  monthly  payment  and 
the  possibility  of  having  dues  with¬ 
held  from  salaries  as  is  now  done 
with  Blue  Cross  payments,  where  the 
teachers  wish  h. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  a 
■•pecial  “anniversary”  issue  of  the  NEW 
JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  be  is¬ 
sued  in  Aprd,  1952,  when  the  REVIEW  will 
be  25  years  old. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Ryan,  seconded 
and  paseed  to  adopt  the  report. 

Mrs.  Mayers  submitted  the  list  of  NJEA 
members  who  had  died  during  the  past  year. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Salary  Committee 

Dr.  Wilkins,  for  the  Salary  Committee, 
reported  the  enactment  of  the  cost-of-living 
bonus  law  and  legislation  permitting  semi¬ 
monthly  payment  of  teachers’  salaries.  He 
reported  the  probabilhy  of  favorable  action 
for  credit  on  a  State  salary  schedule  for 
a  maximum  of  four  years  of  military  service. 
He  then  recommended  revisions  in  the 
proposed  statewide  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  so  that  it  would  read  as  follows: 


Years  of 
Employment 

Salary 

Employment 

Increment 

1 

$2600 

$100 

2 

2700 

100 

3 

2800 

100 

4 

2900 

100 

5 

3000 

100 

6 

3100 

100 

7 

3200 

100 

8 

3300 

100 

*  Only  teachers  who  hold  a  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  or  equivalent  as  defined  in  this  act 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  salary  set  forth  in 
steps  17  and  18. 

•  *  Only  teachers  who  hold  a  Master’s  degree 
or  equivalent  as  defined  in  this  act  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  salary  set  forth  in  steps 
19  and  20. 

He  noted  also  that  the  proposal  for  an 
additional  increment  for  any  teacher  below 
his  proper  place  on  the  schedule  was 
retained. 

After  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  a  dif- 
lerential  between  non-degree  and  degree 
teachers  in  the  schedule,  and  warning  against 
a  further  rise  in  the  minimum  without  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  schedule,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Welfare 

Miss  Sheldon  reported  for  the  Welfare 
Committee  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  handled  many  cases  that  did 
not  reach  the  courts.  Many  teachers  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee;  other  cases 
were  investigated  by  the  NJEA  field  staff. 
Total  requests  for  help  were  about  300.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

For  the  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  Mrs. 
Chester  reported  on  a  study  of  establishing 
an  NJEA  discount  purchasing  plan  for  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Committee  found  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  a  plan,  notably  the  dangers 
inherent  in  centralized  purchasing,  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  aspects,  cost  of  organization,  and 
difiBculty  of  guaranteeing  against  sub-stand¬ 
ard  prt^uots.  It  decided  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  recommend  a  discount  purchas¬ 
ing  idan  to  the  NJEA.  The  report  was 
accepted. 

NJEA  Centennial 

Dr.  Coulter  reported  for  the  Centennial 
Committee,  outlining  a  series  of  proposed 
activities  for  the  observance  of  the  NJEA 
Centennial  in  1952-53.  Among  these  were 
a  1009f>  membership  drive;  an  initial  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  November,  1952,  Convention; 
distribution  of  a  filmstrip  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  NJE.\;  a  brief,  popularly  written, 
illustrated  booklet  on  the  same  theme;  a 
textbook  for  high  schools  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  on  the  history  of  public 
education  in  New  Jersey;  programs  on  the 
local  and  county  levd,  including  school 
graduations:  press,  radio  and  TV  publicity; 
a  giant  NJEA  Birthday  Party  in  the  form 
of  simultaneous  dinners  in  each  county; 
and  a  “Next  Hundred  Years”  ceremony  at 
the  1953  Convention.  It  recommended  ten¬ 
tative.  general  approval  of  such  a  program, 
transfer  of  $1500  in  the  current  budget  to 
a  Centennial  Celebration  account,  with  a 
request  that  next  year's  budget  committee 
provide  for  necessary  additional  expenditures 
(estimated  $2000-$2500)  in  the  19.52-53 
budget;  and  the  continuation  of  a  special 
Centennial  Committee  to  guide  and  direct 
the  proposed  observance  under  the  general 
control  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  Mr.  Coulter  empha¬ 
sized  the  desirable  public  relations  aspects 
of  this  program,  and  the  need  of  staff  time 


for  the  project  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

.Mrs.  Peterson,  for  the  HEIADQUARTBIRS 
FURNISHING  COMMITTEE,  reported  that 
the  new  NJEA- Headquarters  would  be  ready 
for  occupancy  on  December  1,  and  submitted 
a  detailed  report  of  expenditures,  within 
earlier  estimates,  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  the  Headquarters.  Thus  far  $20,287 
has  been  spent  or  authorized,  with  additional 
proposed  expenses  of  $3,074.99.  Gifts  to¬ 
taling  $2,325  have  been  received  from  local, 
county,  and  affiliated  groups.  Expenditures 
cover  both  furniture,  carpets,  instidlation  of 
lighting  fixtures,  some  reconstruction  and 
redecorating.  The  report  was  accepted. 

Miss  Maurel  for  the  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  reported  that  it  has  evolved  an 
insurance  program  and  is  negotiating  with 
a  company  which  has  expressed  a  willmg- 
ness  to  offer  that  type  of  proggam.  It  will 
make  details  public  as  soon  as  complete 
agreement  is  reached.  The  report  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

State  Aid 

For  the  State  Aid  Committee  Dr.  Harsh- 
man  reviewed  the  State  Aid  program  already 
adopted  by  the  Association,  and  its  support 
of  corporation  income,  personal  income  or 
sales  (with  food  exempt)  taxes  to  support 
that  program.  He  noted  that  rising  educa¬ 
tion  costs  now  mean  that  the  NJEA  program 
of  Sute  Aid  up  to  half  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  mean  distribution  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $85  per  weighted  pupil  under  the 
Armstrong  Act.  Dr.  Harshman  urged  a 
strong  campaign  for  State  Aid,  emphasizing 
that  school  costs  are  going  up,  and  that 
local  property  tax  rises  are  inevitable  with¬ 
out  State  Aid.  Discussion  brought  out  the 
need  of  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Ck»mmission,  and  the  dangers 
of  promising  actual  property  tax  reduction 
in  connection  with  State  Aid.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Miss  Wolf  reported  for  the  RETIRED 
TEACHERS  COMMITTEE  on  the  problems 
of  integrating  retired  teachers  with  NJEA 
activities,  especially  elections.  %e  stated 
that,  under  the  NJEA  Constitution,  the  re¬ 
tired  teacher  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Association,  entitled  to  all  of  the  privileges 
of  any  other  active  member.  He  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  the 
manner  of  any  other  active  member,  can  be 
elected  to  office,  selected  for  any  committee, 
and  receive  from  NJEA  whatever  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  any  other  active  member.  In  some 
counties,  however,  retired  teachers  are  not 
notified  of  county  meetings  and  in  some 
places,  are  not  eligible  for  county  organi¬ 
zation  membership  due  to  being  excluded 
from  local  organization  membership.  The 
Committee  discussed  this  problem  at  a  oon- 
ference  of  county  organization  presidents, 
and  recommended  the  formation  of  retired 
teacher  units  in  each  county.  It  asked  that 
Delegate  Assembly  members  assist  in  their 
respective  counties  to  secure  definite  efforts 
on  the  part  of  county  organizations  to  clarify 
the  status  of  the  retired  teachers  and  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  the  retired 
teacher.  The  report  was  adopted. 

New  Business 

Under  New  Business  Miss  Van  Wyk  read 
a  communication  from  26  memliers  of  the 
Paterson  Education  Association  and  NJEA 
urging  the  employment .  of  an  “influential 
paid  lobbyist.”  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  refer  it  to  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Anderson  read  a  letter  urging  leg¬ 
islation  to  raise  the  mandatory  minimum 
retirement  age  to  65  (from  62).  It  wm 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  ask  the 
(Continued  on  Page  131) 
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For  notional  defense,  for  peacetime 
America  counts  on  coal  I 


progress 


1  America’s  giant  A-bomb  carrier,  the  B-36,  weighs 
*  180  tons.  It  takes  200  tons  of  coal  to  make  the  steel 
and  aluminum  in  each  of  these  great  planes. 


America’s  steel  mills  are  working  night  and  day- 
turning  out  record  tonnages  of  steel  for  defense  and 
for  civilian  goods.  And  it  takes  one  ton  of  coal  to 
make  each  ton  of  steel  producedi 


Dependable  rail  transportation  keeps  the  nation 
moving  forward,  and  to  keep  the  railroads  moving 
takes  over  60  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Over  half 
the  railroads’  locomotives  are  fueled  with  coaL 


America's  production  lines  are  doing  a  double  job 
these  days— producing  for  defense,  and  for  the  home, 
too.  It  takes  a  lot  of  electric  power  and  a  lot  of  steel  to 
make  both  planes  and  automobiles,  tanks  and  re* 
frigerators.  And  it  all  takes  tremendous  amounts  of 
America's  most  valuable  natural  resource— coall 

Having  plenty  of  coal  becomes  more  vital  than  ever 
in  a  defense  economy— for  coal  enters  into  just  about 
every  single  thing  America  produces.  And  coal  itself, 
through  chemistry,  is  the  basic  raw  material  for  over 
200,000  useful  products— everything  from  aspirin  to 
paint. 

America  has  plenty  of  coal  to  meet  these  needs— 
enough  to  last  for  centuries.  And  to  supply  this  coal 


economically  and  dependably,  America  has  the  world’s 
most  productive  and  efiBcient  coal  industry.  America’s 
coal  mines  are  so  highly  mechanized  that  the  output 
of  the  miner  per-man-day  has  risen  32%  since  1939— one 
of  the  greatest  efficiency  gains  in  all  American  industry. 

'The  nation  can  count  on  coal— right  now— and  for 
the  future! 


BitwiniiwiM  Cool  liwtilut*,  EdiKotioiKil  D*pt. 
Sowtiwni  B«a<ling,  Wothington  S,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  educational  kit  containing 
free  teaching  aids  on  bituminous  coal.  This  packet 
includes  special  materials  for  the  teacher,  with 
specimen  copies  of  items  available  for  classroom 
distribution,  including  the  new  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Bituminous  Coal  Story,”  and  the  latest  U.S/A. 
Coal  Map. 

irtCASt  r*INT> 

Name - - - - — - - 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

Washington,  D.  C 


Positioi 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 

New  Jersey  School  Libraries — What’s  Ahead? 

By  MRS.  JANE  B.  HOBSON 

School  and  Young  People’s  Libraries  Consultant, 

State  Department  of  Education 


A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  is  made  up  of  sev¬ 
eral  necessary  parts.  No  school  li¬ 
brary  is  adequate  without  all  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  in  good  condition,  work¬ 
ing  together  harmoniously.  If  one  part 
is  inadequate,  the  effective  whole  is 
likewise  inadequate. 

A  collection  of  books  in  a  room  does 
not  make  a  school  library.  The  books 
must  he  selected  for  that  particular 
school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  students,  teachers  and  locale. 
In  addition  -  to  intelligently  selected 
books,  there  must  be  periodicals  and 
pamphlets.  Ephemeral  materials  are 
vital  for  information  in  our  rapidly 
changing  world.  The  importance  of 
audio-visual  materials  is  now  evident. 

Books  and  materials  are  of  little 
value  unless  they  are  so  arranged  that 
needed  information  can  be  located 
with  ease.  This  necessitates  adequate 
housing  facilities  for  materials  in¬ 
cluding  appropriate  shelving  and  fil¬ 
ing  equipment.  It  also  includes  sat¬ 
isfactory  arrangement  and  indexing. 
New  materials  cannot  be  located  by 
using  an  obsolete  or  inaccurate  card 
catalog  or  subject  index. 

Books  and  materials,  even  if  ade¬ 
quately  cataloged  and  indexed,  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  used  unless  there 
is  space  which  permits  such  use.  If 
classes  are  permitted  to  use  the  li¬ 
brary  for  research,  there  must  be 
enough  tables,  chairs  and  space.  Also 
the  schedule  must  allow  time  for  the 
intelligent  use  of  materials.  Likewise 
the  atmosphere  of  the  library  must 
be  conducive  and  permissive  to  study. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 

A  well  selected  library  of  books  and 
materials  that  are  readily  available 
for  students  and  teachers  obviously 
develops  with  a  professional  librarian 
at  the  helm.  The  school  librarian 
must  have  a  broad  cultural  back¬ 
ground  in  order  to  select  the  best 
materials  for  a  particular  school,  its 


curriculum,  students  and  teachers.  The 
librarian  must  be  prepared  to  use  her 
professional  tools  for  selecting  ma¬ 
terials  and  making  them  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Basic  knowledge  of  current  ed¬ 
ucational  methods  is  also  essential. 
The  present  certification  for  school 
librarians  in  New  Jersey  is  based  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications,  cultural,  profes¬ 
sional  and  educational. 

The  school  librarian  may  have  the 
best  of  cultural,  professional  and  ed¬ 
ucational  background  but  cannot  give 
adequate  service  if  hampered  by  un¬ 
necessary  or  obsolete  requirements 
within  the  school.  There  must  be  free¬ 
dom  in  selecting  materials  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  teachers.  The  rapid 
pace  of  events  absolutely  necessitates 
freedom  to  purchase  new  materials  as 
needed.  Within  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
today’s  current  event  may  be  history. 
Librarians  who  are  f)ermitted  to  order 
books  only  once  or  twice  a  year  can¬ 
not  possibly  maintain  adequate  col¬ 
lections. 

Steadily  increasing  costs  of  book 
production  necessitate  larger  book 
liudgets  if  the  school  library  is  to 
function  adequately.  W'ithout  sufficient 
funds,  the  school  library  soon  becomes 
shabby  in  appearance  and  inadequate 
in  the  serv'ice  it  can  give  to  teachers 
and  students.  The  American  Library 
Association  standards  for  school  li¬ 
braries  are  based  on  research  and  ob¬ 
servation.  They  are  not  visionary  but 
are  based  upon  facts.  However,  stand¬ 
ards  for  costs  must  be  flexible  in  the 
present  inflationary  times  when  maxi¬ 
mum  standards  can  become  minimum 
standards  almost  during  the  time 
needed  for  the  process  of  printing. 

AXnXL'DES 

Standards  for  service  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  school  librarian  only  if 
there  is  the  full  cooperation  of  teachers 
and  students.  The  attitude  of  the 


students  toward  the  library  is  largely 
determined  by  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  and  administrator.  If  the  li¬ 
brary  is  used  as  a  study  hall  all  day 
or  as  a  cafeteria  at  noon,  the  librarian 
cannot  possibly  maintain  an  atmos¬ 
phere  conductive  to  independent  re¬ 
search  and  respect  for  the  library. 
Respect  for  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
library  develop  nattually  when 
teachers  use  the  library  intelligently 
themselves  and  plan  work  and  assign¬ 
ments  accordingly. 

VARIED  NEEDS 

The  school  library  serves  teachers 
and  students.  High  school  students  to¬ 
day  face  varied  futures.  Many  of  them 
must  inevitably  plan  on  military  train¬ 
ing  if  not  actual  war  service.  The 
school  library  service  which  they  need 
and  deserve  for  this  future  necessitates 
wide  use  of  many  and  varied  materials. 
In  addition  to  the  materials  usually 
needed  for  school  work,  they  should 
have  current  information  concerning 
schools,  collies  and  professions.  Also 
the  need  for  cultural  and  relaxation 
reading  is  greater  than  ever  for  high 
school  students. 

Books  of  information  and  inspira¬ 
tion  are  needed  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  today  regardless  of  their  read¬ 
ing  ability.  The  school  librarian  must 
be  equipped  to  select  books  for  a 
w  ide  variety  of  reading  interests  and 
abilities.  Some  students  are  intellectu¬ 
ally  mature  beyond  their  years  and 
their  reading  diet  reflects  this  ma¬ 
turity.  Many  of  these  students  need 
carefully  selected  books  which  might 
not  ordinarily  be  considered  high 
school  materials. 

With  the  sale  of  80  million  comic 
books  a  month  in  this  country,  school 
libraries  must  have  attractive  books 
that  can  be  read  and  enjoyed  if  it  is 
to  serve  children  today.  Tc^ay’s  mass 
communication  media  offer  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  teachers  and  librarians.  It 
is  possible  for  them  to  use  many  of 
these  experiences  of  the  children  as 
an  introduction  to  wider  interests  and 
reading. 

In  our  democracy  our  conceni  to¬ 
day  is  for  the  development  of  each  and 
every  child  as  a  whole  person.  If  our 
democracy  is  to  survive,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  provide  the  materials 
and  experiences  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  child.  Effec¬ 
tive  school  libraries  can  make  these 
materials  available. 

We  see  ahead  crowded  schools  and 
many  limitations  for  the  children  of 
New  Jersey.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  assure  them  adequate  school 
library  service  in  order  that  each 
one  may  develop  his  own  potentiali¬ 
ties  and  make  his  own  contribution 
to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
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Delegate  Assembly  Minutes 

(Continued  from  Page  128) 

Penaiun  Policy  (Committee  to  discuatt  thia 
problem  again. 

Mr.  Gieske  discuaaed  the  problem  of  Con¬ 
vention  programming,  auggeating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  group  meetings  on  Friday.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  question  to  the  (Convention  (Commit¬ 
tee  for  1952. 

Mr.  Bioren  indicated  that  many  Newark 
teachers  are  interested  in  the  proposal  which 
(ailed  to  become  law  for  an  option  guaran¬ 
teeing  a  teacher  at  least  60  payments  on 
his  annuity,  in  order  to  get  back  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  amount  he  has  paid 
into  the  retirement  system.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  refer  the  problem 
to  the  Pension  Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  Jugel  discussed  methods  of  making 
committee  reports  available  to  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  or  at  least  to  officers 
of  local  associations.  Miss  McAuliSe  re¬ 
ported  on  the  dissemination  of  information 
on  NJEA  activities  in  Essex  County. 

Mr.  Bioren  raised  the  question  of  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  from  the  Review, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  Review  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  about  average  for  similar 
magazines,  but  that  there  is  not  staff  time  to 
do  a  job  of  selling  advertising.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  an  advertising  salesman  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Association  might  not  in¬ 
crease  advertising  enough  to  justify  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense. 

Mr.  Bioren  also  raised  the  question  of  the 
prices  which  other  Associations  had  paid  for 
their  headquarters  buildings.  He  was  told 
that  much  of  this  information  appeared  in 
the  November  1951  Review  (p.  M).  Since 
then  Virginia  has  bought  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  for  1200,000,  and  Texas  has  moved 
into  its  $400,000  building.  Mrs.  Price  stated 


that,  with  rising  property  values  in  Trenton, 
the  Association  could  sell  its  building  to¬ 
day  at  a  substantial  profit 

Mr.  Longacre  discussed  the  need  for  leg¬ 
islation  to  raise  the  limit  on  school  budgets 
in  cities  with  boards  of  school  estimate, 
where  the  city  council  must  also  act  if  the 
budget  exceeds  1.5  per  cent  of  assessed 
valuations.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  refer  this  to  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kelly,  seconded  and 
passed  to  thank  Mrs.  Price  for  her  courtesy 
in  presiding  over  the  Delegate  Assembly 
meeting,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCENE 

Ral{^  J.  Bunche,  director  of  trus¬ 
teeship,  United  Nations,  and  winner 
of  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1950,  is  one 
of  the  four  educators  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission. 

The  other  appointments,  all  for 
four-year  terms  beginning  January 
1,  1952,  are:  0.  C.  Aderhold,  presi¬ 
dent,  University  of  Georgia;  Margaret 
Schowengerdt,  English  teacher,  Web¬ 
ster  Groves  -(Missouri)  senior  high 
school  and  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Teachers  Association  and  Ralph 
W.  McDonald,  president.  Bowling 
Green  (Ohio)  State  University. 

«  •  • 

WOOTP 

Major  national  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  will  in¬ 


augurate  a  new  international  organi¬ 
zation  in  1952  to  be  known  as  the 
World  Confederation  of  Organizations 
«)f  the  Teaching  Profession. 

The  draft  constitution  of  the  new 
confederation,  as  drawn  up  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  representatives  from 
each  international  organization,  was 
approved  by  the  delegate  assembly 
of  the  World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  (WOTP),  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Europe 
(IFTA)  and  the  Federation  Interna¬ 
tionale  des  Professeurs  de  1’  Enseigne- 
ment  Secondaire  Officiel  (FIPESO) 
earlier  this  year.  The  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  be  scheduled  in  a 
city  in  western  Europe  in  July  1952. 
•  •  • 

Earl  W.  Anderson,  professor  of 
higher  education,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
in  a  nation-wide  mail  ballot. 


Evott  ^  •LoaU  lk«  hoeUat 
"rtin  yiMr  Ptrfttt  Homtuimoom.''  A  eofj 
U  yom  witkoat  obligation.  )nat  wrila  a 
enJ  or  note  to  Jmm  Darina,  Ciaaoo  3, 
Pannaylrinia.  today...  or  aoon. 


Ready  January  1952 
Announcing  a  new  arithmetic  series  for  grades  3-8 

Growth  in  Arithmetic 

by  JOHN  R.  CLARK,  CHARLOTTE  W.  JUN6E,  HAROLD  E.  MOSER,  and  ROLLAND  R.  SMITH 

New  in  content— in  method— in  format. 
Arithmetic  that  makes  sense,  insuring: 

^  Growth  in  power  to  reason  independently 
^  Growth  in  power  to  discover  and  formulate  meanings 
^  Growth  in  power  to  compute  accurately  and  rapidly 
1^  Growth  in  ability  to  solve  problems 


World 

Book 

Compdny 


Back  of  the  number  competence  achieved  by  pupils  who  use 
Growth  in  Arithmofic  will  be  growth  in  understanding  of  the 
number  system,  of  basic  concepts  and  processes. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 

C.  C.  RENICK,  State  Representative 
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I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
I  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


PENSIONS 

By  John  H,  W  ood.  III 
Secretary,  TP&AF 

Why  is  my  allowance  granted  in  July, 
1951,  80  much  less  than  the  amount 
quoted  in  the  fall  of  1950? 

In  granting  allowances  the  pension 
from  the  State  is  in  proportion  to  years 
of  accredited  service  and  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  member’s  average  salary  for  the 
five  years  before  retirement.  The  an¬ 
nuity  element  of  the  allowance  is  the 
life  income  which  is  the  actuarial 
equivalent  of  the  accumulated  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  retiring  member.  To 
convert  an  accumulation  of  savings  at 
the  time  of  retirement  to  a  life  income 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  separate  set  of  prices 
for  men  and  women  at  each  age 
at  retirement.  These  prices  or  single 
premiums  are  furnished  by  our  ac¬ 
tuary.  They  are  made  up  of  the 
summation  of  the  present  values  at 
the  time  of  retirement  of  an  annual 
payment  of  a  dollar  each  year  the  re¬ 
tiring  member  is  assumed  to  be  alive 
to  receive  the  payment.  We  have  to 
assume  rates  of  mortality  of  men  and 
women  for  each  year  of  their  retired 
lifetime.  These  assumptions  are  based 
upon  recommendations  by  our  actuary 
which  in  turn  are  based  upon  our 
actual  experience. 

Every  five  years  we  are  required 
to  compare  our  actual  service  experi¬ 
ence  with  our  assumed  experience  and 
if  there  is  a  marked  variance  the 
Board  is  obliged  to  adopt  new  assumed 
experience  tables.  The  fund  was 
started  in  1919  and  our  experience 
has  been  that  retired  teachers  are 
living  longer  than  they  were  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  and  longer  than  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  would  live  in  fixing 
the  prices  at  which  annuities  were 
sold  at  retirement.  Several  times  these 
rates  have  had  to  be  changed.  New 
mortality  tables  for  retired  men  were 
adopted  in  February,  1951.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  change  is  that  when  we 
were  asked  in  the  fall  of  1950  to 
(}uote  an  allowance  available  July  1, 
1951,  in  order  to  determine  the  an¬ 
nuity  element  of  the  allowance,  we 
had  to  use  the  annuity  rates  that  were 
then  in  force.  But  in  December,  1950, 
the  Board  adopted  new  assumed  mor¬ 
tality  tables  for  men  retired  on  or  after 
February  1.  1951,  and  when  the  actual 


BONUS  PAYMENTS 

May  cost  of  living  bonus  payments 
be  made  for  the  school  year  1952-53? 

Yes.  The  present  statute  permit¬ 
ting  bonus  payments  to  public  em¬ 
ployees  does  not  expire  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1952.  The  NJEA  will  support 
legislation  at  the  1952  Legislative  Ses¬ 
sion  extending  the  time  limit  for  bonus 
payments  beyond  December,  1952. 

What  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
bonus  payment  which  may  be  made? 

No  bonus  payment  exceeding  $400 
may  be  paid  any  New  Jersey  public 
t  mployee. 

How  many  school  districts  made  bo¬ 
nus  payments  thb  year? 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  occurring  when  school 
budgets  were  adopted  last  winter  only 
32  districts  reported  the  payment  of 
bonuses  to  the  NJEA  Salary  Survey. 
These  32  districts  represented  7  per 
cent  of  the  districts  which  reported  to 
the  Survey. 

Wliat  seems  to  be  the  trend  in  the 
payment  of  cost  of  living  bonuses? 

The  trend  seems  to  be  away  from 
the  payment  of  bonuses.  In  1945-46 
there  were  252  districts  reporting  bo¬ 
nus  payments;  in  1948-49  the  figure 
v.  as  82.  Only  32  school  districts  re¬ 
ported  the  payment  of  bonuses  for 
1951-52.  Evidently  salary  increases 
being  made  are  increasingly  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  a  part  of  the  teacher’s  regu¬ 
lar  salary. 

Is  there  any  trend  in  the  size  of  the 
bonus  payment  being  paid? 

Yes.  the  trend  is  downward.  In 
1948-49  the  median  bonus  payment  in 
the  districts  reporting  bonus  payments 
stood  at  $207.  The  median  bonus  pay¬ 
ment  dropped  to  $186  in  1949-50;  in 
1951-52  the  figure  dropped  to  $156. 

retirement  took  place  in  July,  1951, 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  new  annuity'  rates  that 
have  been  adopted.  It  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  change  being  made 
artd  the  statutory  requirement  that 
such  changes  be  made  when  they  be¬ 
come  necessary  that  makes  it  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  when  we  quote  an  allowance 
in  advance  of  the  effective  date  to 
qualify  the  quotation  with  such  words 
as  these:  “This  allowance  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  estimate  or  guarantee, 
but  as  an  approximation.” 


STATE  AID 

What  is  NJEA’s  State  Aid  program? 

1.  To  broaden  the  State  tax  base  to 
provide  additional  State  School 
Aid. 

For  this  purpose  NJEA  supports 
either  a  State  tax  on  corporation  in¬ 
come,  a  State  tax  on  individual  in¬ 
come,  a  general  tax  on  consumer 
sales,  with  food  exempt,  or  some  com¬ 
bination  of  these. 

2.  To  increase  State  School  aid  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  average  of  about  half  the 
cost  per  weighted  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance. 

Specifically  this  would  mean  about 
$47,578,706  in  additional  aid.  The 
NJEA  has  urged  the  distribution  of 
the  bulk  of  this  “across-the-board”  to 
provide  about  $85  per  pupil  under 
the  Armstrong  Act,  instead  of  the 
present  $10.18.  This  would  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $75  per  pupil  for 
every  school  district.  NJEA  also  urges 
increased  aid  to  vocational  education 
and  state  aid  for  adult  education  as 
part  of  this  State  Aid  program. 

When  was  this  program  developed? 

This  sp^ific  program  was  adopted 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  May, 
1949  on  recommendation  of  the  State 
School  Aid  committee.  It  is,  however, 
a  logical  development  in  the  NJEA’s 
campaign  for  State  School  Aid  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  early  1930’s.  In  the 
last  six  years  alone,  NJEA  has  spent 
over  $100,000  in  promoting  such  aid. 
Virtually  every  organization  advocat¬ 
ing  State  School  Aid  has  used  NJEA 
research  data  and  NJEA  campaign 
materials. 

How  does  this  program  relate  to 
other  State  Sehool  Aid  programs? 

The  NJEA’s  program  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  state  aid  programs  advo¬ 
cated  by  various  State  organizations, 
such  as  the  State  League  of  Munici¬ 
palities,  the  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education,  and  the  New 
Jersey  G>ngress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  Big  City  Committee,  which  was 
formed  during  the  past  year  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  cities  over  100,000 
in  population  to  State  assistance  in 
financing  their  schools. 
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New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  A  we  hope  you  find  interesting  and  useful 


0^  Some  tkingt  we  a$  teadun 
7  might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
•  gathered  by  survey  arid  research 
in  other  schools. 

Help  Wanted:  W.  A.  Hoppes,  in 
his  study  of  Oakland  County,  Michi¬ 
gan,  found  that  teachers  with  very  few 
exceptions  heartily  endorsed  supervi¬ 
sion.  His  findings  are  substantiated  by 
Harriet  Van  Antwerp  who  found  the 
opinions  of  teachers  preponderantly  in 
favor  of  supervision. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

Mercer  Connty  Superintendent 

Do  you  like  rapenrisloB?  Does  it 
help  yoB  to  achieve  better  resnlts?  Do 
yon  ose  all  of  the  snpervisory  retonrcee 
yon  can,  or  do  yon  try  to  avoid  them? 
Do  yon  ever  assist  yonr  school  system  in 
determining  the  most  helpfnl  types  of 
supervision?  If  supervision  is  Mpfnl 
to  pnpils,  do  yon  believe  teachers  are 
professionalW  obligated  to  seek  it  and 
to  nse  it?  Do  any  of  yonr  collMgnes 
dislike  supervision?  If  so,  to  what  do 
yon  attribute  their  dislike? 


Put  Off  Until  Tomorrow:  M.  V. 
Morphett  and  C.  Washbume,  in  a 
seven-year  experiment  in  the  Winnetka 
schools  described  in  Frustration  in 
Adolescent  Youth,  Bulletin  No.  1, 1951, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  organized 
an  experimental  group  of  children  who 
received  no  regular  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the 
first  one  and  one-half  years  of  school. 
A  control  group  received  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
grade  the  control  group  was  definitely 
superior  in  test  achievement.  The  con¬ 
trol  group  maintained  its  superiority, 
however,  only  for  about  a  year  after 
regular  instruction  was  given  to  the 
experimental  group.  After  that  time, 
the  experimental  group  forged  steadily 
ahead.  The  conclusions  reached  are 
that  (1)  activity  begun  before  appro¬ 
priate  maturity  results  in  some  inhibi¬ 
tory  habits,  and  that  (2)  learning  at 
a  more  appropriate  time  facilitates 
achievement. 

This  study  has  frequently  been  re¬ 
peated  with  the  same  results.  Has  yonr 
school  system  acted  upon  it?  Do  yon 
accept  the  findings  of  the  study?  Should 
your  school  do  something  about  a  fnn- 
damenlal  finding  such  as  the  study  re¬ 
veals?  Would  your  community  permit 
a  teacher  in  yonr  school  to  carry  on  a 
similar  experiment  with  one  class  to 
see  whether  the  same  beneficial  resnlts 
ran  be  obtained  on  a  local  level?  Does 
tbe  reception  granted  to  tbis  stndy  il¬ 
lustrate  the  lag  between  edncational 
research  and  practice  which  Mort  de¬ 
cries? 

If  yonr  school  did  look  with  favor 
upon  a  local  experiment  of  this  type, 
how  conid  yon  prepare  the  groundwork 
for  it  to  assure  the  absence  of  unfavor¬ 
able  pnblic  relations? 

Supervisory  Values;  Because  su¬ 
pervision  is  expensive,  there  resides 
within  it,  often,  the  obligation  to  prove 
its  own  values.  As  in  all  other  aspects 
of  education,  its  values  probably  de- 
|jend  almost  wholly  upon  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  individuals  with  super¬ 
visory  responsibilities.  In  a  study  of 
Brown  County,  South  Dakota,  M.  S. 
Pittman  found  that  children  in  super¬ 
vised  schools  in  a  seven  months’  period 
advanced  94  percent  farther  in  the 
particular  functions  under  investigation 
than  did  children  in  comparable  but 
unsupervised  schools. 

Is  iuHlrnctional  supervision  operative 
in  yonr  school?  If  it  can  be  of  such 
great  value  in  improving  achievement, 
should  every  school  try  to  obtain  it? 
Does  every  school  have  an  obligation  to 
further  the  growth  of  teachers,  as  well  as 
pnpils?  Can  the  expense  of  supervision 
be  defended,  on  the  bases  of  such 
studies  as  those  quoted  above?  If  yon 
were  beginning  your  teaching  career, 
and  had  a  choice  of  schools,  would  yon 
prefer  to  work  in  a  school  providing 
competent  instmctional  supervision  or 
in  a  school  without  snpervisory  per¬ 
sonnel? 


Best  Brownies  in  America 


Brownies  are  always  popular.  These  espe¬ 
cially  because  they  are  the  particular  type  of 
great  hig  “juicy”  Brownie— extra  choco- 
latey  and  thick.  And  they  can  be  served  for 
a  refreshment  or  a  dessert  all  by  themselves. 

Anything  that  tastes  so  good  might  be  just 
the  thing  for  your  pta  for  a  money-raiser. 

You  might  even  enjoy  giving  these 
Brownies  a  whirl  to  treat 
yourself,  your  family  or  friends.  ^ 

They  are  not  hard  to  make 
and  don’t  take  a  lot  of  time  or 
fussing  over. 

The  smooth,  enjoyable  chewing  of  delicious 
WRIGLEY'S  SPEARMINT  GUM  is  such  a  natural 
pleasure  no  wonder  this  little,  inexpensive  treat  is  so  m 
popular.  The  refreshirtg  flavor  gives  you  a  little  4 

lift.  And,  chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright.  ,1 


Easy  to  make  these 
“Best  Brownies” 


Yi  C  butter,  creamed 
1  c  sugar  2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
1  tsp.  vanilla  %  c.  sifted  flour 
%  c  nut  meats 
2  sq.  bitter  chocolate,  melted 

Add  sugar  to  tbe  creamed  buner. 
Mix  in  eggs.  Add  the  vanilla. 

Stir  in  the  flour. 
t,  ^  Add  chocolate  and 

W  \  nuts.  Use  8*  pan 

i\.  lined  with  wax 

I  \  paper.  Bake  25 


A  Larger  Increase 

East  Orange  has  pointed 
out  that  the  $186  increase 
for  East  Orange  teachers  re¬ 
ported  in  the  October  salary 
survey  does  not  give  the  fuii 
picture  of  East  Orange  prog* 
ress  over  last  year.  A  cost- 
of  -  living  adjustment  was 
granted  East  Orange  teach¬ 
ers  in  January  amounting  to 
an  additional  $244.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  increase  in 
contract  salaries  for  East 
Orange  teachers  this  year 
over  the  1950-51  period  aver¬ 
aged  $430. 


Monmouth  Has 


Whole  Day  For 
County  Meeting 

October  is  traditionally  the 
month  of  county  teacher  in¬ 
stitutes  and  county  teacher 
organization  meetings.  One 
of  the  most  successful  was 
held  in  Monmouth  County, 
where,  for  the  first  time, 
boards  of  education  set  aside 
a  whole  day  for  the  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Monmouth 
County  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan 
of  the  NEA  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker.  The  afternoon 
was  given  over  to  31  group 
meetings  on  professional 
topics. 

Burlington  and  Mercer 
county  teachers  both  met  on 
October  22.  Dr.  Richard  P. 
McCormick  of  Rutgers  em¬ 
phasized  the  interest  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  New  Jersey  history 
to  the  Mercer  Institute,  which 
included  21  group  meetings 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  E. 
Harris  Harbison  of  Princeton. 
The  Mercer  program  was 
planned  by  the  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty  Teachers’  Association.  | 


Local  Finances 
Adult  Courses 

The  Trenton  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  underwriting  tui¬ 
tion  fees  for  Trenton  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  local  Adult  Schools 
for  a  series  of  courses  consid¬ 
ered  valuable  in  professional 
growth.  This  is  an  activity 
of  the  Association’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Growth  Committee  led 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Dr.  Carrie  R.  Losi  is  now 
city  director  of  guidance  for 
secondary  schools  in  Newark. 
She  replaced  Fred  Landolphi, 
who  is  the  new  principal  at 
South  Side  High  School.  Dr. 
Losi  was  formerly  head  coun¬ 
selor  at  Weequahic  High. 

•  •  * 

Catherine  R.  Meisnest  has 
again  been  elected  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grade  Teachers’ 
Organization  in  Newark. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Hainfeld  of  Union 
City  is  the  author  of  “Photog¬ 
raphy  and  Art  in  Elementary 
School  Yearbooks’’  in  the 
School  Press  Review,  and  of 
“A  Photo-Offset  Paper  for 
the  Elementary  School’’  in 
Northwestern  University’s 
Quill  and  Scroll. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Jacob,  director  of 
the  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land  wrote  on  “Mental  Re¬ 
tardation:  'The  Educator’s 
Quandary”  in  the  Training 
School  Bulletin.  Reprints  of 
this  article  are  available  and 
would  be  helpful  to  teachers 
with  problems  in  this  field. 


Maurice  P.  Moffatt  of 
Montclair  STC  tells  “What 
Documents  Have  Educational 
Value”  in  the  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology  for 
September. 


Prepare  to  Hear 


Carleton  M.  Saunders, 

Bridgewater  Township  super¬ 
vising  principal  has  an  article 
on  “Double  Sessions  —  Good? 
Bad?  Indifferent?”  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  American 
School  Board  Journal. 

*  •  * 

'The  October  issue  of  Grade 
Teacher  prints  a  song,  “Au¬ 
tumn  Days,”  words  by  Mary 
E.  Bunce,  formerly  of  Ba¬ 
yonne,  and  music  by  Anne 
Woeipper,  Ridgefield  Park 
teacher. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Helen  Doele,  formerly 
psychologist  with  the  Nutley 
guidance  department,  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers  College. 

*  •  • 

Dr.  Hirsch  Lazaar  Silver- 
man,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  Newark 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Rutgers  University,  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  “The  New  Jersey  Psy¬ 
chologist,”  publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation.  Dr.  Silverman  is 
also  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Edna  White,  widely  known 
Latin  teacher  of  Jersey  City, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  New¬ 
foundland,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  group  held 
recently  at  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  Fredericton, 
N.  B. 


Mercer  Schools 
Get  Quarter-Mile 
Of  Press  Space 

For  the  second  successive 
year  the  Mercer  County  of¬ 
fice  of  education  has  tabu¬ 
lated  the  news  stories  about 
the  public  schools  in  the 
county.  It  found  the  schools 
received  roughly  a  quarter- 
mile  of  publicity,  exclusive  of 
athletics  and  exclusive  of 
stories  on  the  'Trenton  city 
schools. 

Actually  the  space  de¬ 
creased  slightly  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  the  survey — from 
14,375  inches  to  11,795.  How¬ 
ever  there  seemed  to  be  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the 
qualitative  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  greater  ingenuity  in 
discovering  news  values.  The 
survey  lists  many  of  the  best 
news  ideas. 


Governor  Opens 
Hunziker  Hall 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
made  the  principal  address  at 
the  dedication  of  The  Gustav 
A.  Hunziker  Hall,  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  new  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College  cam¬ 
pus  on  October  18.  He  prom¬ 
ised  his  support  of  the  TC 
bond  issue.  Also  taking  part 
in  the  program  were  George 
O.  Smalley,  President  of  the 
State  Board,  Commissioner 
John  H.  Bosshart,  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  Robert  H. 
Morrison. 


Dedicate  New  School 

Elizabeth  dedicated  its  new 
William  F.  Halloran  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  on  October  30. 
Mayor  James  T.  Kirk  and 
Board  President  John  J. 
Kuhn  made  major  addresses. 
An  especially  attractive  dedi¬ 
cation  program  was  printed 
for  the  occasion  by  pupils  at 
Cleveland  Junior  High  ^hool. 
Charles  T.  Shallcross  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  new  school. 


by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hogan. 
Most  of  the  “approved” 
courses  are  in  the  field  of 
culture  and  world  affairs. 

Bowlers  to  Compete 

Teacher  -  bowlers  are  al¬ 
ready  planning  the  1952 
tournament  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Interstate 
Teachers’  Bowling  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Charles  Pohl 
of  Kenmore  is  President.  The 
tournament  will  be  held  at 
the  Kingpin  Alleys,  Amherst, 
New  York,  on  Saturday,  April 
26,  1952.  Entries  can  be  sent 
to  Byron  Schottin,  155  Dela¬ 
ware  Road,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 


Opera  at  the  Met  Status  of  Retired  Teachers 
.a^eTu^f  Subject  of  County  Conference 

nearness  to  New  York.  Every  Integration  of  retired  teachers  into  county  teacher  organ- 

Tremont  eighth  grader  last  izations  was  a  main  topic  at  the  Conference  of  County  Asso- 
year  heard  II  Trovatore  at  ciation  representatives  sponsored  by  the  NJEA  at  'Trenton 
the  Metropolitan,  after  pre-  on  October  20.  Barbara  Wolf,  chairman  of  an  NJEA  commit- 
liminary  preparation  that  in-  tee  on  the  status  of  the  retired  teachers,  urged  that  county 
eluded  study  of  the  libretto  as.sooiations  make  special  efforts  to  enroll  them  as  members, 
and  “opera  manners.”  The  interest  them  in  the  county  work,  and  be  sure  that  they  take 
trip  also  Included  practice  in  part  in  the  election  of  NJEA  officers  and  representatives, 
restaurant  etiquette,  with  Also  discussed  at  the  all-day  meeting  were  the  various 

each  pupil  selecting  his  meal,  tyi>es  of  county  organization,  their  financing  and  the  relation¬ 
paying  and  tipping.  Lincoln  ship  of  county  groups  to  local,  State  and  national  associations. 
School  fourth  graders  were  Leading  discussants  were  Donald  M.  Young  of  Monmouth 
accompanied  by  eight  moth-  County,  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Chester  of  Essex.  Howard  E.  Law- 
ers  who  had  never  been  to  paugh  of  Passaic  and  Howard  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Salem.  Virtually 
the  big  city.  every  county  association  was  represented  at  the  meeting. 
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Twenty-five  Carefully  Planned  Store  Windows 
Bring  Education  Week  Home  to  Camden  Shoppers 


A  MOST  ELABORATE  and  effective  pro¬ 
gram  in  observance  of  American 
Lducation  Week  was  undertaken  by 
Camden  public  and  parochial  schools 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
principals  and  teachers  headed  hy 
Helen  K.  Borz  and  Lyola  C.  Pedrick. 

In  central  city,  twenty-five  window 
displays  attracted  city-wide  interest 
from  October  29th  to  November  3rd 
and  additional  local  displays  started 
November  12th  continuing  through 
November  16th. 

A  First  Grade  Reading  display, 
"Getting  Ready  to  Read”  include 
materials  and  activities  which  showed 
how  the  listening  and  reading  skills 
are  developed  in  learning  to  read. 
“Reading  Materials”  showed  the  ac¬ 
tivities  ffiat  grow  out  of  the  child’s 
reading  experiences  at  a  first  grade 
level.  Basic  materials,  supplementary 
books  and  actual  work  from  Park- 
side  School  classrooms  were  shown. 

A  window  display  that  featured  a 
city-wide  Art  exhibit  included  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings  from  Elementary, 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools;  soap 
carving;  decorating  on  wood,  and 
metal  and  leather  work.  The  two- 
color  insignia  with  the  “Unite  for 
Freedom”  slogan,  which  was  used  as  a 
uniform  motif  in  all  windows,  was 
made  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  Art  Department  and  printed 
in  their  Print  Shop  by  students. 

PUBUCATION8 

Publications  from  Camden  schools 
were  arranged  in  a  window  display  by 
Camden  High  School  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  This  exhibit  portrayed  news¬ 
paper  work  from  several  angles  and 
included  samples  of  yearbooks,  maga¬ 
zines  and  mimeographed  publications 
from  City  school  shops. 

Camden  Catholic  High,  St.  Joseph’s 
High,  Holy  Name  and  St  Joseph’s 
Parochial  Schools  used  photographs 
of  school  activities  and  posters  to  show 
the  importance  of  education  in  a 
world  threatened  by  Communism. 

A  general  exhibit  of  Health,  Safety, 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics  dis¬ 
played  books,  equipment,  trophies  and 
photographs  showing  the  progressive 
phases  of  this  type  of  work  done  in 
the  public  schools. 

Camden  High,  Wilson  High,  Bur¬ 
roughs  Junior  High,  Hatch  Junior 
High,  and  Veterans  Junior  High  had 
displays  of  Science,  Language  Arts, 
Graphic  Arts  and  Social  Studies  proj¬ 
ects.  Cramer  Jr.  High’s  window  de¬ 
picted  how  “We  use  our  hands  as  well 
as  our  heads.” 


Sumner  School,  featuring  Language 
Arts,  showed  two  boxers  in  a  ring 
— the  champion  and  the  challenger, 
who  has  been  knocked  out.  The  cham¬ 
pion  represents  correct  usage  and  his 
victim,  incorrect  usage. 

FARM  UNIT 

Y'orkship’s  Third  Grade  had  a 
Theatre  lobby  display  of  a  “Farm 
Unit.”  Dudley  School’s  exhibition  of 
a  Social  Studies  project  featured  a 
large  map  of  the  world  with  recent 
newspaper  clippings  and  the  location 
of  the  countries  of  news  interest,  along 
with  the  products  of  those  countries. 

Garfield  had  two  displays — one  was 
a  unit  on  transportation  on  land,  air 
and  water — from  the  wheel  to  the  mod¬ 
em  train,  from  the  1903  Wright  Bro¬ 
thers  plane  to  the  Jet  plane,  and  from 
the  log  to  the  liner.  Their  American 
Indian  Unit  was  used  to  acquaint 
children  with  their  historical  back¬ 
ground  to  help  them  understand  the 
world  of  today. 

Cooper  School  used  a  Fall  motif 
of  leaves  and  masks  in  an  art  exhibit 
correlating  other  school  work.  In 
Sharp  School’s  “Hidden  Beauty”  dis¬ 
play  the  children  brought  in  twigs 
and  branches  which  were  painted  by 
them  and  placed  in  clay  bowls  which 
they  made.  Rhymes  composed  by  the 
class  outlined  their  search  for  hidden 
beauty. 

An  Arithmetic  project  of  pupil’s 
school  work  was  exhibited  by  Broad¬ 
way  School  while  the  theme  of  Bon- 
sali’s  School’s  window  was  “Better 
Teaching  Through  Understanding.” 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  and  Boy 
Scouts  cooperated  with  window  dis¬ 
plays  stressing  the  link  between  these 
organizations  and  the  schools. 

Additional  elementary  school  dis¬ 
plays  were  shown  from  November  12 
to  November  16. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

School  activities  in  addition  to  win¬ 
dow  displays  included  special  room 


visitation  days,  assembly  programs  and 
classroom  demonstrations  to  which 
parents  were  invited  and  a  program 
given  by  the  children  of  Dudley 
School  for  the  Women’s  Qub  of  Cam¬ 
den. 

Spot  announcements  were  given 
over  W’CAM  radio  station,  and  T.  M. 
Recchuitti,  who  has  a  three-hour 
Italian-American  program  over  WCAM 
every  Sunday,  gave  time  on  two  suc¬ 
cessive  programs  to  Mr.  Charles 
Colozzi,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Better  Schools.  On  one 
program,  prior  to  election  Mr.  Colozzi 
stressed  the  need  to  get  out  to  vote 
for  the  School  Bond  issue  and  his  talk 
was  then  translated  in  Italian. 

Camden  School  children  also  ap¬ 
peared  on  Paul  Whiteman’s  TV  pro¬ 
gram  and  an  announcement  made  that 
it  was  in  connection  with  “Know  Your 
Schools  Week.” 


Headquarters  Fund 

May  Total  $3,000 

It  now  appears  that  contribu¬ 
tions  by  local  and  county  groups 
to  the  NJEA  Headquarters  Fur¬ 
nishing  Fund  will  total  over  $3,000. 
The  Morris  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  led  recent  contributions 
with  a  check  for  $250.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  has 
voted  $200  to  the  Fund.  Other  con¬ 
tributions  include  $75  from  the 
Somerset  Education  Association; 
$25  each  from  the  Sussex  County 
Education  Association,  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Teachers  Association,  the  Penn- 
sauken  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  Bloomfield  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion;  $10  from  the  Mountain  Lakes 
Education  Association  and  $5  from 
the  Clayton  Education  Association. 
The  professional  staff  of  NJEA  has 
turned  over  a  check  for  $100  to¬ 
ward  the  furnishing  of  the  new  pro¬ 
fessional  home. 


Window  iitaged 

by 

Woodrow  Wil»on 
High  School 
in  Camden. 
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GVEST  EDITORIAL 

from  Business  Week 

“GUNS  OR  SCHOOLS” 

In  Germany  it  was  “guns  or  butter.” 
Guns  won,  and  Germany  lost.  In 
America,  as  the  cold  war  takes  more 
of  our  cash  and  time,  it  may  become 
“guns  or  schools.”  If  we  choose  either 
we  lose.  Somehow  we’ve  got  to  have 
both. 

Guns  have  been  getting  both  money 
and  attention,  but  education  has  been 
going  short  The  schools  are  bursting 
at  their  seams.  Thirty-three  million 
Americans  picked  up  their  books  last 


CLASSROOM 

PROJECT 


Color  Santa  and  brickg  with 
“Crayola’*,  the  crayons  most  teach¬ 
ers  prefer  because  they  are  water¬ 
proof,  permanent  and  never  smudge. 
Paste  white  cotton  for  Santa’s  beard, 
^  ruff  and  around  cap. 
Make  2"  square  for 
BCRAYOLt]  randy  or  nuts,  larger 
^  i  to  hold  gift  cookies, 
Christmas  cards  or  to 
use  as  a  grab  bag. 

■  INNEY  It  smith  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  Naw  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Blimay  &  Smith  Ca.  Raps.  In  Naw  Janay 
ara  R.  T.  Qammall,  Olti.  Mgr. 

&  J.  J.  Oarao 


month.  Over  24  •  million  of  them 
trooped  ofi  to  elementary  schools,  6V^- 
million  to  high  schoob,  2i/^-miUion  to 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools. 

But  some  of  them  lack  seats  to  sit 
on.  Some  of  them  haven’t  enough 
teachers.  Some  haven’t  as  good  teatm- 
ers  as  they  need.  In  the  last  50  years 
the  school  population  has  doubled.  We 
have  built  up  a  wonderful  investment 
in  buildings  and  equipment,  in  teach¬ 
ing  staffs,  in  the  ideal  that  every  child 
shall  have  a  chance  at  all  the  learning 
he  or  she  can  profit  by.  We  have  come 
to  take  all  this  for  granted. 

There  lies  the  danger.  Businessmen 
know  that  taking  anything  for  granted 
means  neglect.  In  these  last  years  our 
fine  free  education  system  has  been 
suffering  from  under-maintenance. 

What  can  the  businessman  do  about 
it?  First,  take  a  new  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Frank  Abrams,  chairman  of  the 


board  of  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey), 
says  our  country  depends  for  its  very 
life  on  people  that  are  educated,  pro¬ 
ductive,  tolerant.  And  only  that  kind 
of  people  can  make  our  business  sys¬ 
tem  dynamic  and  flexible. 

So  the  board  of  directors  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  encourages  its  people  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools 
where  they  live.  It  wants  more  of 
them  to  serve  on  school  boards,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Parent  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  take  part  in  citizens’  commit¬ 
tees  to  bring  schools  up  to  date,  and 
improve  the  quality  and  pay  of  teach¬ 
ers.  It  will  even  grant  company  time 
for  this. 

The  Standard  Oil  pattern  is  worth 
thinking  about.  It  costs  time,  energy, 
interest,  and  money.  So  does  every¬ 
thing  else  that  is  worth  doing.  Unless 
businessmen  back  up  our  schools,  we 
can  have  neither  a  strong  nation  nor 
a  strong  economy.” 


. . .  for  the  Asking 


You  may  help  us  to  get  the  material  to 
you  quicker  by:  (1)  printing  your  name  and 
address  clearly;  (2)  writing  out  the  address 
in  full — without  abbreviations  and;  (3)  heed¬ 
ing  any  limitations  the  producers  have  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  distribution  of  their  material. 

13.  Aids  to  a  Health  and  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  cata¬ 
log  listing  the  materials  planned  to 
meet  in  a  practical  way  the  needs 
of  the  academic  teacher,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  and  the  administrator,  and 
suggesting  the  effective  ways  to 
develop  a  community-school  pro¬ 
gram  in  nutrition  education.  (Gen¬ 
eral  Mills) 

18.  How  to  Prepare  for  a  Career  in 

Science _ for  high  school  students, 

suggests  subjects  to  study,  develop¬ 
ing  skills  and  aptitudes,  importance 
of  human  relations,  opportunities 
and  starting  salaries  in  scientific 
careers.  Simply  written.  Illustrated 
with  drawings,  sixteen-page  pam¬ 
phlet  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Hass,  Manager 
Research  &  Development  GAF, 
formerly  head  of  Chemistry  Dept., 
Purdue  University.  Every  science 
teacher  will  want  to  distribute  to 
the  class.  (General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corporation) 

20.  The  Genie  Story.  A  16-page  full- 
color  book  in  which  a  Genie  shows 


a  schoolboy  the  part  that  Coal 
plays  in  our  daily  lives.  (Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Institute) 

23.  More  Brilliant  Projection  in  a  brief, 
interesting  way  answers  for  the 
projector  user  such  questions  as 
seating  arrangement,  care  of  the 
lenses,  what  type  screen  is  best, 
audience  capacity,  care  and  han¬ 
dling  of  audiences,  and  many  others. 
If  you  use  a  projector,  you  will 
want  this  booklet.  (Radiant  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corp.) 

26.  The  Railroad  Story.  A  32-page 
booklet  emphasizing  railroad  re¬ 
search  and  scientific  progress.  Con¬ 
tains  pictures,  maps,  charts,  graphs. 
Especially  prepared  for  classroom 
use  in  science,  geography,  history, 
economics,  transportation.  and 
commercial  subjects.  For  upper 
grades  and  high  school.  Available 
in  quantities.  Single  copies  of  spe¬ 
cial  Manual  for  teachers.  (Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads) 

27.  Facts  About  Color  Television.  A 
16-page  booklet  explaining  the 
status  of  color  television.  The 
twelve  questions  and  answers  give 
authoritative  information  on  this 
much  discussed  question  of  color 
television.  (Radio  Corporation  of 
America) 
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Sc  Chairman  of  the  Bored! 


(13)  Don't  squelch  a  troublemaker. 
Let  the  meeting  do  it — call  such 
trouble-making  to  the  attention  of  the 
whole  gathering.  Again — you  must 
remain  impartial.  It’s  the  duty  of  the 
meeting  to  pass  judgment — not  yours, 
l^t  the  meeting  pass  judgment  not 
only  on  the  issues  but  on  the  conduct 
of  individual  members. 

(14)  Be  aware  of  the  participants' 
comfort  —  temperature-wise,  thirst- 
wise,  etc.  Members  of  a  meeting  are 
human  beings.  They  are  subject  to 
physical  laws  as  well  as  to  your 
authority. 


developed  by  Walter  Weir  for  the  Michigan  Education  Journal 

( 1 )  Never  start  a  meeting  without 
an  agenda — a  list  of  things  to  be 
covered  by  the  meeting.  An  agenda 
saves  time.  An  agenda  keeps  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  beam. 

(2 1  State  the  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  and  read  the 
agenda  aloud.  Odd  as  it  may  seem, 
members  of  a  meeting  do  not  always 
know  why  they  are  there.  Informing 
them  of  the  purpose  helps  them  con¬ 
centrate  on  what  the  meeting  is  to 
accomplish.  Also,  it  helps  direct  their 
thinking. 

(3)  Keep  the  meeting  moving.  Just 
as  a  meeting  is  seldom  any  better 
than  its  chairman,  so  it  is  seldom  any 
more  productive  than  the  interest  of 
its  participating  members.  Interest 
flags  when  action  lags.  If  you  are 
chairman,  keep  the  meeting  moving. 

(4)  Speak  clearly.  If  you  are  the 
chairman,  you  are  the  spearhead  of 
the  meeting.  You  have  the  agenda. 

You  know  what  it’s  all  ab<iut.  If  you 
can’t  be  heard,  you  can’t  exercise  con¬ 
trol.  If  you  have  a  low  speaking  voice, 
rap  for  silence  before  you  speak. 

(5)  Prevent  general  hubbub.  When 
everybody  talks  at  once,  nobody  can 
be  heard.  When  nobody  can  be  heard, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Insbt 
on  order. 

(6)  Avoid  talking  to  individuals 
without  talking  to  the  group.  Side 
conversations  between  the  chairman 
and  individual  members  disrupt  the 
meeting. 

(7)  Keep  the  speaker  talking  clearly 
and  audibly.  If  a  member  asks  for  the 
floor  and  is  given  it,  it  is  up  to  you 
to  see  that  he  makes  proper  use  of  it 
Interrupt  him  if  necessary  and  have 
him  repeat  what  he  has  said  if  you 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  not 
everyone  has  beard  him. 

(8)  Sum  up  what  the  speaker  has 
said  and  obtain  a  decision.  Not  all 
members  will  be  good  at  expressing 
themselves.  It  is  up  to  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  they  have  said  and  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  understood — and 
get  the  decision  of  all  members  on  the 
topic. 

(9)  Stop  aimless  discussion  by  rec¬ 
ommending  committee  study.  Occa¬ 
sionally  subjects  are  discussed  on 
which  general  agreement  at  the  time 
cannot  be  reached.  On  such  occasions, 
submit  the  matter  to  further  study  by 
a  committee — which  you  appoint. 

(10)  Keep  control  of  the  meeting  at 
all  times  without  stifling  free  comment. 

Invite  criticism  and  even  disagree¬ 
ment.  Also  ask  for  support  And 
darify  issues  by  obtaining  majority 
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When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers  . 


TRENTON  3 

MOTfll* 


♦  TAtT  iTtiHT 


DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  Pres.  G.  EDW  ARD  McCOMSEY,  Mgr. 

Memhtr  Xatinnat  Xatoetation  of  Teachcra'  Agendea 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — EleoMatary — SeeraaBrj — Cailcg*.  We  have  ofllctelly  llrted.  hundred*  of 
splendid  position*.  Why  not  ineestlcate  these  through  u*T  Our  man;  rears  of  experience  In 
Placing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert 
guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Writ*  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Suooeesor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Year 

20S  NOtTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PSNNA. 
ifensber  Naliottal  Aaaocimtion  of  Teaehera’  Agencita 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


*32-33  WMierspoen  8idg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  St*. 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year.  .  .  . 

Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportanities  and  enlist  our  aid. 

,  10-1745  E.F.  Maloney  I  „ 

Kingsley  |  5.1748  Peraonal  Diaeriminating  Service  E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  5 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


ifember  .Vatioeal  Aaeociation  of  Teachcra’  Agenciea 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

BsUbllshed  18M 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

EOINALD  L.  FERNALD,  PreprieUr  Tataphane  BRyant  »-Sin 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


36*  PIPTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CiTY  Phonai  Wlscansin  7-90A* 

E.  R.  MULFORO,  Prep. 

■raodi  Offka:  183*  EueRd  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Oliia 

Mtmbrr  AecieaW  Attoriatiom  of  TeccLcrj’  Agtnciat  A  SmparUr  Agamer  tar  Saparior  FaopU 

Bstabllshed  ISSS 


3YAMT  Teacher*  Bureau  T^i  STL.. 

E  ¥  I  711.713  W.  D.  Grn^h 

iher—Jf.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacIter  5-1823 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Positioiu  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

PROM  NEW  YORK-PNILAOSLPNIA  5UMIRRAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 
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THE  BOND  ISSVE  VICTORY 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  naturally  elated 
at  the  overwhelming  vote  for  the  Teachers  College  Bond 
Issue  on  November  6.  Teacher  education  in  New  Jersey 
— long  handicapped  by  inadequate  facilities — can  now 
move  forward  to  meet  the  great  needs  of  the  coming 
decade. 

The  vote,  however,  has  many  other  significant  impli¬ 
cations. 

It  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  willingness 
of  the  people  to  vote  State  money  for  education,  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  hope  the  Governor  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  note  this.  It  should  give 
a  distinct  boost  to  State  School  Aid  when  Mr.  Best’s 
Commission  reports. 

The  Bond  Issue  vote  was  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the 
State  Taxpayers  Association.  It  showed  that  that  organi¬ 
zation  does  not  represent  either  taxpayers  or  voters,  but 
merely  a  small  vocal  group  of  “aginers,”  whose  opinions 
the  public  discounts  thoroughly.  The  publicity  put  out 
against  the  bond  issue  was  nothing  for  any  organization 
to  be  proud  of.  The  people  will  not  permit  the  New 
Jersey  Taxpayers  Association,  or  any  other  small  group 
more  concerned  with  their  pocketbooks  than  with  schools, 
to  deprive  New  Jersey  children  of  an  education. 

Finally,  the  vote  on  the  Bond  Issue  was  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  cmi  be  done  when  people  and  groups 
with  a  common  aim  work  well  together.  High  praise  and 
thanks  go  to  the  PTA’s,  the  Federated  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  AAUW,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  the  CIO,  the  Citizens’  Spon¬ 
soring  Committee  led  by  Mr.  Spear  and  Assemblywoman 
Freeman,  and  many  other  organizations.  In  our  own 
ranks  the  campaign  was  a  smooth  demonstration  of 
coordinated  effort  by  the  colleges  themselves,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  NJEA  and  other  teacher  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  State  Association’s  contributions  to  thb  campaign 
have  been  widely  recognized.  It  contributed  staff  time, 
materials,  and  a  central  direction  that  made  the  Bond 
Issue  truly  a  State  issue,  rather  than  a  series  of  localized 
efforts.  Every  building  that  rises  as  a  result  of  the  Bond 
Issue  will  be  a  memorial  to  what  educators  and  their 
friends  can  achieve  by  that  kind  of  cooperation.  Every 
pupil  now  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  everyone 
who  attends  in  the  buildings  to  be  erected  should  naduate 
with  a  consciousness  of  what  teachers  can  do  when  they 
work  through  strong  professional  organizations  in  a 
united  front  with  their  friends. 


t^OST-CONVENTlON 

The  NJEA  election  results  could  hardly  have  been 
closer.  The  difference  between  winning  and  losing  was 
only  ten  votes  in  nearly  2,000.  Under  such  conditions 
everyone  regrets  the  votes  that  were  not  cast  or  those 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Elections  Committee 
could  not  honor. 

The  Elections  Committee,  however, — and  the  NJEA 
staff  acting  for  the  Committee — ^had  no  alternative  but  i 
to  follow  to  the  letter  the  rules  governing  the  election.  ’ 
These  were  printed  in  the  April  Review,  and  were  very 
specific.  Under  them  it  was  impossible  to  send  balloto 
to  members  who  did  not  sign  their  requests,  failed  to 
enclose  a  stamped,  self-addrrased  envelope,  or  mail  their 
request  within  the  time  limit  for  mail  voting.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  could  not,  under  the  Constitution,  count  ballots 
which  were  unaccompanied  by  the  voting  stub  from 
membership  cards.  Such  ballots  were  not  counted,  and  no 
one  will  ever  know  whether  they  might  have  affected  the 
result. 

Both  candidates  in  the  election  were  agreed  that  the 
mail  voting  procedure — used  in  a  contested  election  for 
only  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  NJEA — seemed  too 
cumbersome  and  diEBcult  The  Delegate  Assembly  felt 
the  same  way,  and  asked  a  committee  to  consider  revi¬ 
sions.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  essential  that  any  new 
procedures  retain  some  safeguards  which  were  part  of  the 
old.  Voting  should  be  individual,  and  the  right  of  each 
teacher  to  cast  a  secret  ballot  in  accord  with  his  own 
wishes  must  be  protected. 

The  1951  Convention  saw  the  holding  of  group  meet¬ 
ings  on  Thursday,  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional 
banquet  for  a  more  sociable  general  session,  and  the 
moving  of  the  All-State  Concert  to  Saturday  afternoon. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  each  of  these 
innovations  was  successful.  However,  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  further  changes  when  the  1952  Convention 
is  plann^.  Association  members  who  have  suggestions 
for  changes  are  cordially  invited  to  submit  them  to  the 
new  President,  who  will  soon  be  planning  for  next  year. 


FROM  SVCH  BEGINNINGS 

Though  they  may  not  have  known  it,  teachers  meet¬ 
ing  in  county  institutes  this  year  were  marking  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  such  institutes.  According  to 
James  C.  Montgomery’s  recent  doctoral  thesis,  the  first 
county  teachers’  institute  was  held  in  1851  by  the  Som¬ 
erset  County  Teachers’  Association. 

It  was  held  during  the  first  week  in  November,  and 
was  historic  in  more  ways  than  one.  Henry  Barnard 
helped  plan  the  meeting,  and  Oizabeth  Palmer  Peabody, 
sister-in-law  of  Horace  Mann,  demonstrated  the  teaching 
of  a  history  lesson.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Barnard,  State  Superintendent 
Theodore  F.  King  and  the  Governor,  George  F.  Fort 


SORRY,  OCR  ERROR 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  history^  we  have  to 
admit  a  boner  by  the  Review  in  its  October  issue.  Wt 
„  placed  Garret  A.  Hobart  as  vice-president  under  James  K- 
Polk.  We  missed  by  a  good  many  years,  since  he  actuallj 
served  under  President  McKinley.  In  a  hurried  consultor 
tion  of  the  World  Almanac  we  mistook  a  birth-date  for 
an  election  date.  The  number  of.  corrections  we  received 
proved  that  die  Review  is  read  down  to  the  last  line  oj 
eight  point  italics.  The  new  Paterson  STC  campus,  is 
case  you've  forgotten,  is  the  old  Hobart  estate.  . 
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Who  said  Teachers 
have  H  Easy? 


**Teachers  work  only  about  8  months  out  of  the  year, 
only  5  days  a  week,  and  only  51/^  to  6  hours  a  day!” — 
or  so  some  people  think. 

How  wrong  can  a  person  be?  Take  this  month  of 
December  for  instance: 

Besides  instructions  in  academic  subjects  and  social 
guidance  .  .  .  besides  preparing  mid-term  exams,  getting 
ranks  out,  setting  up  work  plans  for  the  next  semester 
. . .  besides  doing  on-the-side  coaching  for  various  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  .  .  .  besides  attending  the  school’s 
current  athletic,  musical,  dramatic,  and  social  events  .  .  . 
besides  participating  in  PTA  meetings,  school-force  meet¬ 
ings,  teachers’-club  meetings,  teachers’  conventions,  civic 
affairs.  Besides  all  this,  the  "lucky”  teacher  has  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  her  own  private  life. 

Who  said  teachers  have  it  easy? 

Not  IhnAcnai!  No,  Ma’am  —  for  we  at  ht'tAonai  un¬ 
derstand  and  have  made  our  service  as  simple  and  plea¬ 
sant  as  possible  for  busy  teachers. 

We  offer  every  convenience  when  you  apply  for  a  loan. 
We  grant  you  a  loan  on  your  own  merit  as  a  teacher. 

If  you’re  in  need  of  extra  money  right  now,  won’t  you 
get  in  touch  with  us?  One  phone  call  to  apply  for  a  loan 
. . .  one  visit  to  the  office  to  get  your  money!  Or,  come  in 
and  ask  for  the  YES  MANager. 

We  LIKE  to  serve 
our  public  servants! 


"rnr  coMPAurgi  ruAr  iixis  ro  sav  rcs" 


There  are  one  or  more  affiliated  TknAonat  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 

ASBURY  PARK  EAST  ORANGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAINFIELD 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ELIZABETH  NEWARK  P  RAHWAY 

BAYONNE  HACKENSACK  ORANGE  TRENTON 

BLOOMFIELD  IRVINGTON  PATERSON  UNION  CITY 

CAMDEN  P  office)  JERSEY  CITY  PASSAIC 
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Bilingual  Quebec 
agrees  on  Coca-Cola 


In  Quebec,  some  say  “Have  a  Coke”  . . . 
and  some  say  “Prenez  un  Coca-Cola.”  Both 
are  friendly  invitations  to  pause  and  be 
refreshed.  Throughout  the  empire  to  the 
north,  Coca-Cola  is  a  popular  favorite 
summer  and  winter.  But  then  Coca-Cola 
is  favored  everywhere  by  those  who  agree 
that  thirst  knows  no  season  . . .  that 
refreshment  is  welcome  around  the  clock 
and  around  the  calendar. 


Reprints  of  the  picture  in  this  advertisement,  without  the  adver- 
tUing  texts  for  uae  in  yxtur  classroom  will  he  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address:  The  Coca-Cola  Companys  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


COPYWIOHT  TH«  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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